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COLLEGE CALENDAR 


THIRD ANNUAL SESSION. 
1927. 


September 15-17, Thursday-Saturday. Entrance examinations. 

September 16, 8 p.m. President’s reception to Faculty. 

September 16, 17, 18, Friday, Saturday, Sunday. Freshmen Orienta- 
tion Period. 

September 19-21, Monday-Wednesday. Registration. 

September 22, Thursday. Fall term classes begin, at 8 a. m. 

September 23, Friday. “Open House” for all.students by the churches 
of Lubbock. 

September 24, Saturday. Reception of President and Mrs. Horn to 
the student body at 8 p. m., Administration Building. 


September 25, Sunday. Annual sermon. 

October 1, Saturday. Last day for fall registration for full work. 
November 7%, Monday. Mid-term reports due in Registrar’s office. 
November 11, Friday. Armistice Day, a holiday. 

November 24, Thursday. Thanksgiving, a holiday. 

December 13-17, Tuesday-Saturday. [Fall term examinations. 
December 19, Monday. Christmas recess begins. 

December 20, Tuesday. Fall term grades due in Registrar’s office. 


1928. 


January 2, Monday. Registration for winter term. 

January 3, Tuesday. | Recitations begin, 8 a. m. 

January a Monday. Last day for winter term registration for full! 
work. 

February 8, Wednesday. Mid-term reports due in Registrar’s office. 

February 22, Wednesday. A holiday. 

March 2, Friday. Texas Independence Day. 

March 13-17, Tuesday-Saturday. Examinations for winter term. 

March 19, Monday. Spring term begins, 8 a. m. 

April 21, Saturday. San Jacinto Day, a holiday. 

April 25, Wednesday. Mid-term reports due in Registrar’s office. 

May 27, Sunday. Commencement Sunday. 

May 28-June 1, Monday-Friday. Spring term examinations. 

May 28, Monday. Commencement Day. 

June 4, Monday. Summer School begins. 

August 24, Friday. Summer School closes. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 


Cruirrorp. B.JoNsEs, Chairman)... 0 fon oa ent Spur 
RiAl UNDERWOOD, Vice-Chairman f..s\aee ee Pretec eee Plainview 
HT. KimBro, Treasurer sie so: ee eae ae eee Ee a Lubbock 
H.W. PROVENOH, Secretary. Wowie healer ae rane ene Lubbock 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 
Term Expires 1929 


Co Wi MBADOWS 65 OPO Waco 
WER AON DRAIN eG iB Se Oe Oe ene Corsicana 
JOHN)! W, GARPENTER oo) 5.0 eh ce Se Si Smee Dallas 


CLIFFORD .B. JONES). detains lee eat ob le gira i ae ee Spur 
HT. KOMBO i, ei ee oa ne os a ee Lubbock 
HLOUSTON VELART HU ere ay ou aN, Sta he ou gehen vie ee ane San Angelo 


RA. UNDERWOOD...) 3 Cetin ea rae aera eens eee Plainview 
HH, Of EROMPSON is jh) Re CMe te Be Rah ta ie ey an Amarillo 
OC. Ge COMBGYS..)0 0 AS aa eC ers eed eee ne McKinney 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


R. A. UNDERWOOD, Chairman. 
JOHN W. CARPENTER. Mrs. F. N. DRANE. 


BUILDING COMMITTEE 


C. G. Comreys, Chairman. 
Houston HARtTE. C. W. Mrapows. 
LOCAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


H. T. Kimpro, Chairman. 
R. A. UNDERWOOD. E. O. THomPsoNn. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 


JOHN W. CARPENTER, Chairman. 
Houston HARTER. C. W. MEApDows. 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


E. O. THompson, Chairman. 
CLIFFORD B. JONES. H. T, Krmsro. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Paut W. Horn, M. A., LL. D., President. 


Office, 213 Administration Building. 


James M. Gorvon, M. A., LL. D., Dean of the School of Inberal Arts. 


Office, 101 Administration Building. 


ArtHur H. Lerpien, M. S8., Dean of the School of Agriculture. 


Office, 101 Home Economics Building. 


WixuiAM J. Minter, 8S. M.1n E. E., Dean of the School of Engineering. 
Office, 102 Textile Engineering Building. 


Marcarer W. Weeks, M. 8., Dean of the School of Home Economics. 
Office, 201 Home Hconomics Building. 


Mary W. Doak, B. A., Dean of Women. 


Office, 102 Administration Building. 


ERNEST W. Provence, B. A., Secretary and Business Manager. 
Office, 104 Administration Building. 


Espen L. Dononey, B. Lirt., Registrar. 
Office, 210 Administration Building. 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION, 1927-1928 


PAvL WHITFIELD Horn, President. 
M. A., Central College; LL. D., 1917. 


EDMOND WryMAN Camp, Professor of Textile Engineering; Head of 
Department. 
B. 8. in T. E., Georgia School of Technology, 1901. 


Mary Woopwarp Doak, Dean of Women and Professor of English. 
B. A., Texas, 1925. 


CHARLES DupLEy HAves, Professor of History. 
B. A., Texas, 1916; M. A., Chicago, 1922. 


ARTHUR WILSON Evans, Professor of Education; Head of Department. 
B. A., Oxford College, 1890; M. A.,*Texas, 1924. 


Gus L. Forp, Professor of History. 
B. A., Southern Methodist University, 1920; M. A., 1921. 


Hwine Youne FREELAND, Professor of Physical Education; Head 
Coach. 


B. A., Vanderbilt, 1912. 
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ENocH FRANKLIN GEORGE, Professor of Physics; Head of Department. 
B. A., West Virginia, 1914; M. A., 1916; Ph. D., Ohio State, 1920. 


JAMES Marcus Gorpon, Dean of Inberal Arts and Professor of Latin. 
B. A., Trinity, 1903; M. A., Chicago, 1908; LL. D., Trinity, 1919. 


JOHN CowPEerR GRANBERY, Professor of History; Head of Department. 


B. A., Randolph-Macon, 1896; M. A., Chicago, 1908; Ph. D., 1909; B. D., Vander- 
bilt, 1899; D. D., Kentucky Wesleyan, 1913. 


+RIcHARD CLARENCE Harrison, Professor of English; Head of Depart- 
ment. 
B. A., Texas, 1912; M. A., 1917; M. A., Harvard, 1922. 


Witt1Am ALBERT Jackson, Professor of Government; Head of Depart- 
ment. 
B. A., Baylor, 1914; M. A., Chicago, 1916; Ph. D., Iowa, 1924. 


ArtHur Henry Letpien, Dean of Agriculture and Professor of Agron- 
omy. 
B. S., Kansas State Agricultural College, 1902; M. S., Texas A. and M., 1928. 


JONNIE HempPHILL MoCrery, Professor and Head of Foods Department. 
B. S., Columbia, 1920; M. A., 1923. 


CLARENCE Simpson Mast, Professor of Physics. 
B. §., Ohio Wesleyan, 1906; M. A., 1911. 


JAMES Newton Micuiz, Professor of Mathematics; Head of Depart- 


ment. 
B. S. in Engineering, Virginia, 1908; M. A., Michigan, 1919. 


WILLIAM JASPER MILLER, Dean of Engineering and Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering. 
E. E., Texas, 1915; S. M. in E. E., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1922. 


JAMES Harotp MurpoueuH, Professor of Cwil Engineering; Head of 
Department. 
S. B. in C. E., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1916. 


Leroy THompson Parton, Professor of Geology; Head of Department. 


B. A., Muskingum College, 1905; B. S., Chicago, 19138; M. S., Iowa, 1916; Ph. D., 
Iowa, 1923. 


*RutH Pirtie, Professor of Public Speaking; Head of Department. 


Student, Hickman School of Speech Arts; Lyceum Arts Conservatory; Colorado; 
California; Curry School of Expression, Boston. 


CHARLES BLAISE Quatia, Professor of Spamsh; Head of Department. 
B2Ay bexas, LOG ce Me AnnLOgds 


W. L. Ray, Professor of Chemistry. 
BY VAS. Lexas (1913: MA 1920 Phe Ds ehicaeoulo25- 


Died May 5, 1927. 
*Leave of absence, 1927-28. 
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WiLt1AM THorNTON READ, Professor of Chemistry; Head of Depart- 


ment. 
Be A, Austin Colleze, 1905; M. Ai, 1908; M.A.) Texas, 1915; Ph. D:, Yale, 1921. 


GEORGE SMALLWOOD, Professor of English. 
B. A., Southwestern, 1917; M. A., Southern Methodist University, 1925. 


WENZEL Louis STANGEL, Professor of Anumal Husbandry; Head of 


Department. 
B. S., Texas A. and M., 1915; M. S., Missouri, 1916. 


RicHARD ARTHUR STUDHALTER, Professor of Biology; Head of Depart- 


ment. 
B. A., Texas, 1912; M. A., Washington University, 1917. 


Marcarer Watson WEEKS, Dean of Home Economics and Professor 


of Nutrition. 
Boe Columbpiaw LoZioae Mos. Loe. 


WILLIAM RICHARD WAGHORNE, Professor of Music; Head of Depart- 


ment. 
A. A. G. O., New York, 1914; F. A. G. O., 1915. 


Wirtram Henry Apsitt, Professor of Physics. 
BEA Virginia OLoO:e Phe), Chicazo. 1926. 


BENJAMIN F. Conpray, Professor of Hconomics and Business Admin- 


istration. 
B. A., Ouachita, 1921; M. A., Chicago, 1923. 


WitttAmM Moore Craic, Professor of Chemistry. 
B. A., Southwestern, 1906; M. A., 1907; M. A., Texas, 1916; Ph. D., Harvard, 1927. 


Rurus ArtHur Mitts, Professor of English. 
By A. wexas, Lola M.A. 1923: 


Cart Lars SvENSEN, Professor of Engineering Drawing; Head of De- 
partment. | 
B. S., Tufts College, 1907; M. H., 1921. 


*WiLLIAM Marvin WuHysurn, Professor of Mathematics. 
Beas a LOXaS weLo Lal VAC. O25 se Phas. sexaa.a 1927). 


THor J. Beck, Professor of French and German; Head of Department. 
B. A., Soroe College; M. A., LL. M., LL. D., Copenhagen. a 


ALLAN L. Carter, Professor of English; Head of Department. 
B. A., Clark, 1911; M. A., Northwestern, 1913; Ph. D., Pennsylvania, 1919. 


R. EH. Garuin, Professor of Education. 
Phe Diy Texas eh9Z te 


*Leave of absence, 1927-28. 
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LEANDER D. Howe, Professor of Agricultural Economics and Farm 
Management ; Head of Department. 
BiosMotexas Amand so LOZ 25 Mase 2. 


AnnAH Jo Punpiueton, Professor of Public Speaking ; Acting Head of 
Department. 


B. A., Texas Christian University, 1918; Graduate, School of Speech Arts, North- 
western University, 1921. 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS 


LALLA RookH Boones, Associate Professor of Hrstory. 
BoA. Dexas. Loic Mi Au Calitormia. 1 O22¢ 


Wiitt1AmM Bryan Gates, Associate Professor of English. 
B. S. Millsaps College, 1918; M. A., Vanderbilt, 1921; M. A., Michigan, 1927. 


Fiora PowELLt MoGezn, Associate Professor of English. 
B. A., Colorado College; M. A., George Peabody College, 1924. 


CHARLES Harotp Manonny, Professor of Horticulture; Head of De- 
partment. 
B. §. A., Arizona, 1923; M. S., Texas A. and M., 1925. 


EDGAR GREER SHELTON, Associate Professor of Architecture. 
B. 8S. in Architecture, Texas, 1921. 


FRANCES WHATLEY, Associate Professor of Spanish. 
B. A., Texas, 1920; M. A., 1925. 


WARREN Perry CLEMENT, Associate Professor of Education. 
BoA Baylor! 919% Me Ay 920, 


MaseL DEANE Erwin, Associate Professor and Head of Clothing De- 
partment. 
B. 8., Purdue, 1913; M. A., Columbia, 1925. 


Rupert WintHROP Fowuer, Associate Professor of English. 
B. A., Texas, 1908; M. A., Harvard, 1920. 


BrEssI—E BEAKLEY LeEaAGuE, Associate Professor. 
BiveAy Texas, WL O2ZI MA ud ODD: 


Harpiston C. PEnprr, Associate Professor of Government. 
B. A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1921; M. A., Baylor, 1926. 


Ray C. Mowery, Assoctate Professor of Animal Husbandry. 
B. 8., Texas A. and M., 1921; M. S., Iowa State College, 1926. 


EpwArp Looman Reep, Associate Professor of Botany. 
B. A., Oklahoma Baptist College, 1912; M. S., Chicago, 1922; Ph. D., 1924. 
{ 


RIcHARD JOEL RUSSELL, Associate Professor of Geology. 
B. A., California, 1920; Ph. D., 1926. 
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ADELIN WHITE Scott, Associate Professor of Education. 
B. S., Peabody, 1918; M. A., Columbia, 1921. 


FRED WENCHELL Sparks, Associate Professor of Mathematics. 
B. A., Southwestern, 1920; M. A., 1922; M. S., Chicago, 1923. 


Wirt1Am Morris Youne, Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
B, S. In B. E., Illinois, 1921; M. S, in H. B., 1922; Ph. D., 1926. 


Wiiit1AmM A. WHATLEY, Associate Professor of Spanish. 
B. A., Texas, 1920; M. A., 1921. 


Grorce Lewis Tuvez, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
B. S. in M. B., Minnesota, 1920; M. E., 1921. 


Orto V. ApAms, Associate Professor of Cwitl Engineering. 
B. S. in C. E., Colorado Agricultural College, 1918; M. S. E., Michigan, 1924. 


HARLEY JAMES Bower, Associate Professor of Agronomy; Acting Head 
of Department. 
B. §S., Kansas State Agricultural College; M. S., Ohio State, 1912. 


Marig DELLENEY, Associate Professor of Art; Head of Department. 
B. A., College of Industrial Arts; M. A., Columbia, 1927. 


Wittram A. P. Granam, Associate Professor of Geology. 
B. A., Minnesota, 1920; M. A., 1921. 


M. F. Lanpwer, Associate Professor of Biology. 
B. A., Northwestern; M. A., Nebraska. 


Harotp R. Nisstey, Associate Professor of Economics and Business 
Administration. : 
B. S. in H. E., Armour Institute; Ph. B., Chicago. 


KENNETH MILLER RENNER, Associate Professor of Dairy Products and 
Manufactures; Acting Head of Department. 
B. S., Iowa State College, 1921; M. S., Kansas A. and M., 1927. 


F. Y. Rosnett, Associate Professor of English. 
M. A., Baylor. 


C. C. Scumipt, Associate Professor of Physics. 
Ph. D., Illinois, 1927. 


J.T. SHAver, Associate Professor of Education. 
M. A., Columbia. 


OTHER OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


F. I, Dauupere, Instructor in Agriculture and Superintendent of 
Farms. 
B. S., Texas A. and M., 1925. 
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JOHNNYE GiLtKeRsoN, Instructor in Physical Hducation for Women. 
B. A., Texas, 1924. 


Graity Hewitt HiccINBoTHAM, Assistant Coach. 


Harry Hitu, Adjunct Professor of Physics. 
B. A., West Virginia, 1922; M. A., 1924. 


¢ 


Lizutenant HucH Epwarp Kituin, Student Assistant in Military 
Sctence. 


DorotHy McFartane, Adjunct Professor of Foods. 
B. S., Columbia, 1915; M. A., 1919. 


ELIZABETH THATCHER STAFFORD, Adjunct Professor of Mathematics. 
Ph. B., Brown University, 1923; M. S., 1924. 


Lucite Avo PoweEtyt GILL, Instructor in English. 
BieAt, Lexasi O22 ¢eM, Aw LOZDs 


J. CoynrE Harperave, Instructor in Engineering Shopwork. 


KATHARINE HarpEr, Director of the Cafeteria and Adjunct Professor 
of Foods. 
B. S., College of Industrial Arts, 1918; M. A., Columbia, 1926. 


CARL HENNINGER, Adjunct Professor of Spanish. 
B. A., Indiana, 1907; M. A., Illinois, 1908. 


Crcort Horne, Adjunct Professor of English and Journalism and Head 
of Department of Information. 
B. As, Baylor, 19085 B.-A. Vales 2oi: 


Captain Ruopes IncurTON, Director of Physical Education and Mili- 
tary Traning. 


KENNETH LESLIE KNICKERBOCKER, Instructor in English. 
B. A., Southern Methodist University, 1925; M. A., 1927. 


Harry LeMarre, Instructor in Music; Bandmaster. 
Kneller Hall, 1882; F. R. A. Royal Academy of Music, London, England, 18838. 


GrorcE AvERETT Lyin, Adjunct Professor of Mathematics. 
B. S., Hampden-Sidney College, 1921; M. S., Lehigh, 1924. 


Eucentgt MArsHauyu, Adjunct Professor of French and Latin. 
B. A., Texas, 1923; M. A., 1924. 


Mrs. J. M. MarswHaty, Instructor in Chemistry. 
B. A., Texas, 1909. 


PAUL GUERRANT Morrison, Instructor in English. 
B. A., Southern Methodist University, 1921; M. A., Chicago, 1926. 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 3. 


DonAaLtp VAN Date MurpuHy, Instructor in English. 
B, A., Tulsa, 1920; M. A., Columbia, 1926. 


Mrs. Roxtn Ciark Reap, Instructor in Chemistry. 
A. B., Hendrix College, 1909; M. A., Texas, 1918. 


PAvuL KLEIN Russ, Instructor in Mathematics. 
B. A., Southwestern, 1923; M. A., Texas, 1925. 


LimMYE VERNON Ropinson, Adjunct Professor of Mathematics. 


B. A., Texas, GAZI e Mae A O22. 


GussiE Lee Tracur Instructor in English. 
B. A., Oklahoma, 1923; M. A., Colorado, 1926. 


ALBERT Hunton Wart, Adjunct Professor of Mathematics. 
Bas ier ee vLISSOUrIN 1022.0 .b.. Asa L922 2M AL. NVWiIsconsin, LO2ZG! 


F. E. Batuarp, Instructor in Government. 
M. A., Vanderbilt, 1926. 


A. T. BisHop, Adjunct Professor of Mathematics. 
Graduate, West Point, 1905; M. A., Virginia, 1926. 


Haroip J. Broprick, Assistant Professor of Horticulture. 
B. S., Kansas A. and M., 1926. 


Eunice Cox, Instructor in Public Speaking. 


B. S., Texas Women’s College, 1922; Student Curry School of Expression, Boston; 
Graduate work, Chicago; Oklahoma. 


M. E. Farris, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
B. S. in M. E., Purdue, 1922; M.-S. in M. E., Texas, 1926. 


R. S. Fouraker, Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. 
B. S. in E. E., Texas A. and M., 1914; M. S. in E. E., Texas, 1926. 


Mrs. Eunice J. Gates, Instructor in Spanish. 
B. A., Southwestern, 1921; M. A., 1924; M. A., Michigan, 1927. 


A. C. GuiuiKson, Instructor in Engineering Drawing. 
B. S. in M. H., University of Washington, 1924. 


Frep G. HArsBaucu, Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry. 
B. S., Iowa State College, 1927; D. V. M., 1927. 


Victor D. Payne, Assistant Coach. 


L. M. Sanaa, Assistant Professor of Engineering Drawing. 
B. S. in E. E., University of North Carolina, 1915. 


M. 8. Srarnsroox, Assistant Professor of Geology. 
B. A., Iowa, 1923; M. A., 1924; Ph. D., 1927. 
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Epna WALKER, Instructor in Clothing and Textiles. 
B. S., College of Industrial Arts, 1924. 


E. W. Camp, Jr., Teaching Assistant in Chemistry. 
B. A., Texas Technological College, 1927. 


A. Y. DoHerty, Teaching Assistant in Chemistry. 
B. A., Simmons, 1922. 


ANDREW FLemMiInG Movursunp, Jr., Instructor in Mathematics. 
BipAss LOxas O23) ° Maral ia OZ. 


INSTRUCTORS IN SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 


MARGARET JOHNSON Hurr, Piano. 
B. Mus.. American Conservatory. 


ALBERT G. PrarFrF, Vocal Music. 


Pupil of Horatio Parker; Wm. H. Lee; Theodore Van Yorx; Ross David; Oscar 
Seagle. 


*RutH PirtLe, Hxpression. 
ANNAH JO PENDLETON, Hxpression. 
Harry LEeMatire, Band. 


VIOLET Gravum McKniacut, Voice. 
B. Mus., Baylor. 


R. H. Causer, Instructor in Violin. 


JuLius F,. McDonatp, Dtrector of Correspondence Study. 
B. A., Baylor, 1897; B. A., Yale, 1898; M. A., Chicago, 1910. 


Mrs. R. M. Currwoop, Assistant Dean of Women. 


LIBRARY STAFF 


ELIzABETH HowArp West, Librarian. 
B. A., Texas; M. A., 1901; Texas Library Training Class, 1905-6. 


Emma LittiaAn Matin, Assistant Librarian. 
B. A., North Texas State Teachers College, 1924; Texas Library School, 1925-26. 


MApELINE CANnovA, Reference Librarian. 
B. A., Texas, 1927; Texas Library School, 1924. 


Marvin T. Wartiox, B. A., Supervisor of Buildings and Grounds. 


*On leave, 1927-28. 
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FACULTY COMMITTEES 


(The President is ex-officio a member of all committees.) 


Daily schedule: Deans Gordon, Leidigh, Miller, Weeks. 
Registration: Dohoney, Gordon, Murdough. 

Boarding houses: Horne, Ray, Mast. 

Formal exercises: Jackson, Mast, Waghorne. 

Student help: Horne, Read, Dohoney. 

Athletics: Stangel, Jackson, Michie. 

Extra-curricular activities: Granbery, Mills, West. 
Social activities: Doak, Weeks, Ford. 

Publications: Mills, McGee, Horne. 

Scholarship awards: Evans, Studhalter, Camp. 

Religious life among students: Read, Eaves, Horne. 
System of grading: Harrison, Patton, Fowler. 

General catalog: Five deans, including dean of women. 
Course of study, Liberal Arts: Dean Gordon and department heads. 
Faculty advisors: Evans, George, McCrery. 

Artists course: Waghorne, Mills, Pendleton. 

Summer school: Gordon, Evans, Granbery. 


Degrees and advanced standing in Liberal Arts: Gordon, Jack- 
son, Read. 


Public speaking: Mills, Horne, West. 
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OFFICE AND OTHER ASSISTANTS 


Mary SHACKELFORD, Secretary to the President. 
Marcaret McNass, Secretary to the Dean of Liberal Arts. 
EvEeLYN Kwrpp, B. 8., Secretary to the Dean of Engineering. 
Lita Mergx, Secretary to the Dean of Agriculture. 

S. T. Cummines, Purchasing Agent. 

JANE MARGUERITE BENNETT, B. A., Auditor. 

Mrs. VauecHn Witson, Secretary to Business Manager. 
OPHELIA STEELE, Bookkeeper. 

WILLIAM CONNER COLE, B. B. A., Manager of Bookstore. 
CARABEL BIFFLE, Postmistress. 

PEARL Harrison, Stenographer. 

Sytva WILSON, Stenographer. 

Vivian WaArTkKIns, Stenographer. 

Lynn Dovucuerty, Stenographer. 

DAN GILLEAN, Bookstore Clerk. 

ALFRED VAN Dyke, Bookstore Clerk. 

H. C. Hervey, Athletic Manager. 

J. A. PIpKEN, Engineer. 

J. H. Bennett, Assistant Engineer. 

JAcK Hicutower, Night Watchman. 

JOHN GOODLETT, Watchman. 

J. A. LINDSEE, Carpenter. 

J. H. Turner, Carpenter. 

EH: C. McLain, Groundman. 

JOEL BONDURANT, Groundman. 

J. T. Hugues, Groundman. 

I. T. Weep, Fireman. 

EK. MueeLeton, Pireman. 

ALTHA PoAGE, Switchboard Operator. 

Atma Opom, Library Assistant. 

GraDy Moors, Jvbrary Assistant. 

Rue Evusanks, Lnbrary Assistant. 

Lota Mag Rozewy, Library Assistant. 

EveLyN Witson, Labrary Assistant. 

Mary Horr Westproox, Secretary to the Registrar. 
Irnwin CoLeMAN, Registrar’s Assistant. 

DAYLE WALLACE, Registrar's Assistant. 

Dr. Y. J. AIKEN, Lecturer in Veterinary Medicine. 
CLAUDE Hope, Biology Assistant. | 
PAULINE Mitumr, Biology Assistant. 


OFFICE AND OTHER ASSISTANTS 


J. I. Kenprick, Jr., Biology Assistant. 
Ewett Hunt, Biology Assistant. 
CHartEs Reap, Biology Assistant. 

T. M. Binnion, Jr., Chemistry Assistant. 
JAMES Hatt, Chemistry Assistant. 
Loy Cross, Chemistry Assistant. 
MitpreD TRADER, Chemistry Assistant. 
MARION GREEN, Chemistry Assistant. 
Don Roserson, Chemistry Assistant. 
Paut LerrorGe, Chemistry Assistant. 
Ross OwENs, Chemistry Assistant. 
BAytor DurHAM, Chemistry Assistant. 


Mrs. Mary Date Buckner, Government Assistant. 


Epon THorPE, Geology Assistant. 

Aanes Brown, Geology Assistant. 

ZELDA Ray, Geology Assistant. 

W. E. Street, Assistant in Engineering Drawing. 
Jack Mappox, Assistant in Engineering Drawing. 
JAMES BiaaeErs, Assistant in Ciwil Engineering. 
LEon Sparks, Assistant in Civil Engineering. 
JOHN Boyp, Assistant in Civil Engineering. 
Fioyp ANGLIN, Home Economics Assistant. 

T. A. Rogers, Physics Assistant. 

Wo. Tucxer, Physics Assistant. 

Trp Sams, Physics Assistant, 

KATHERINE Bryaryy, Switchboard Operator. 
JERRY TAytor, Stenographer. 

Nina Roserson, Home Heonomics Assistant. 
Nora Haropine, R. N., Lecturer in Home Nursing. 
Iva Witson, Student Assistant to Dean of Women 
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The College opened its doors for the enrollment of students for the 
first time on October 1, 1925. At the close of the first year there had 
been enrolled 1043 students. During the long session of the second 
year there were enrolled 1535 students. The enrollment for the sum- 
mer term of 1925 was only 336, as the length of the term was only 
six weeks, due to the fact that there was no definite appropriation by 
the Legislature for the summer school. The summer session for 1927 
was twelve weeks in length. On this date, July 29, there are enrolled 
677%. Of this number, 319 had been students during the long session, 
whereas 358 enrolled for the first time this summer. ‘The total en- 
rollment from September 20, 1926, to July 29, 1927, was as follows: 


LONG SESSION, 1926-27. 


School Freshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors Total 
POPPI ERILT Os a i ais 2 ent i a Sha 62 29 16 " 107 
Moe CELIO yy LA Ay no 260 sala 15 nt 386 
Home Economics ......... 92 36 10 te 138 
LAUT AL CATES OY Oe a deh ae OO t 279 60 28 904 

RIYA Nha uta tacts ry thi 951 455 LOT 28 1,535 


SUMMER SESSION, 1927 


ENROLLMENT BY SCHOOLS. 


DVL Lal EU San elise AE At oe pe OR lg | Ve 515 
UR TSUN Ee 6 3 CE ith 4) GAY IS 2 ie Rn Si 76 
Derm TEC Be ee thns teats clips Rn eras MM My e+ 4 Sidie lence ees 57 
PCT ATE ee ear MRC ems ty IN, WA EN, eh Ls doa 29 

SOLERO HC nat eS ePa, Uhr MN UNC OEE NYT le Jk, Ms 677 
Students in Summer School who registered during long session.. 319 
New students enrolled for Summer School.................006. 357 
Bem Aras Lone  SecslOni LO uae te Wii Whe yas gdh). dnlele cdgD3D 

Total enrollment for 1926-27........... Deel] ay en Oi 1,892 
MSG TS ONS ee ae MT RU Ue 1,085 
CO TMBRS IS OA NN oer Re We Os AES Ie Oe ee 807 


FRESHMAN ORIENTATION FOR THE YEAR 1927-28. 


In keeping with many of the better schools of the country, Texas 
Technological College will this year institute what it proposes to call 
a Freshman Orientation Period embracing the dates, Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday, September 16-18, inclusive. All students who plan 
to enroll in the Freshman class are asked to report to the College on 
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the afternoon of September 15 or the early forenoon of September 16. 
A general convocation will be held at 10 o’clock on Friday, 16, at which 
time it is definitely hoped that a very large percentage of the Freshmen 
for the year 1927-28, both men and women, will be present. At the 
convocation, President P. W. Horn of the College will give an address. 
Students will be definitely enrolled and full announcements of the pro- 
gram throughout Friday, Saturday and Sunday will be made. Further 
and fuller announcements may be had on application to the Registrar. 


APPROPRIATION BY THE LEGISLATURE. 


Besides making it possible for the needed expansion of the Faculty, 
due to the largely increased enrollment of the College, the Legislature 
appropriated approximately $600,000 for new buildings for the Texas 
Technological College. A description of the new buildings for the En- 
gineering School, School of Agriculture and School of Home Hconomics 
will be found under the heads of these institutions. A new Science 
Building, costing $225,000 with an additional $50,000 for its equip- 
ment, is to be constructed in 1928. ‘This building will house for the 
immediate future the Departments of Chemistry, Physics, Biology, and 
Geology. As the institution grows, other departmental buildings will 
be asked for, and the present building is accordingly being designed 
for ultimate use as a Chemistry Building. This fact will in no sense 
interfere with meeting every need and requirement of the other depart- 
ments, since most of the basic principles of laboratory design are the 
_ same for all of the sciences. The building will conform to the general 
plan of other college buildings, but at the same time will be of such 
construction as to offer the maximum of durability and usefulness with 
minimum cost. Extreme flexibility in the matter of partitions and gen- 
eral interior design is the ideal of those who have to do with its con- 
struction. 

The Science Building will be a two-story structure with full base- 
ment, and will have about 50,000 square feet of floor space on the two 
main floors. It will embody the most modern ideas in design and 
construction, and will contain class rooms and lecture rooms fitted for 
demonstration experiments, laboratories for elementary and advanced 
courses and for the teaching staff, offices, reading room, rest room for 
young women, first-aid room, stock and storage rooms, and a shop 
for mechanician and glass blower. This building will make possible a 
great deal of instruction and experimental work which could not be | 
undertaken in the present quarters of the Administration Building. 
The building will be a unit structure, which may be extended to future 
needs. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 
EXPENSES. 


The Texas Technological College, being a State institution, has no 
tuition fees. The enrollment and other incidental fees, due and pay- 
able in advance, are $10 per term. ‘This includes the medical fee, 
library fee and artists’ course. 

Student activity fee (not compulsory), $10 a year. 
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In addition to the above, laboratory fees are charged for all courses 
where the laboratory work is a part of the course. 


FEES FOR SPECIAL COURSES. 


A special fee is charged all students taking work in expression, vocal 
music, piano and violin. ‘There is no extra charge for the numbered 
courses in music and public speaking which are given as regular col- 
lege courses. Jor private work the charges are as follows: 


Voice, Mr. Pfaff, 2 lessons per week, per term................$48.00 
Voice, Miss Grayum, 2 lessons per week, per term............ 30.00 
Piano, Miss Huff, 2 lessons per week, per term and 1 class les- 

eerie CETL COL VO ote ek a Pe 8d Gently Agate oid sige ee else: 30.00 
Violin, Miss Owens, 2 lessons per week, per term............. 30.00 
Expression, Miss Pendleton, 2 lessons per week, per term...... 18.00 


LABORATORY BREAKAGE AND FEES. 


All students pursuing laboratory courses are required to pay labora- 
tory fees. The fees are intended to cover the cost of. the materials 
used. In the case of breakage charges there is a refund of all unused 
fees. The breakage deposit is made but once, unless the deposit is 
used up. The laboratory fees are payable quarterly. 


LATE ENROLLMENT AND CHANGE OF COURSE FEE. 


Any former student who enrolls after the final date set for registra- 
tion will be charged a late enrollment fee of $2.00 for the first day and 
50 cents for each additional day thereafter. A student who changes 
his course after his registration is completed will be charged a fee of 
$1.00. 

After registration, a student may change from one section of a course 
to another only on petition approved by the chairman of the depart- 
ment concerned and the dean of the college or school, and the pay- 
ment of a fee of $1.00. 

All fees are due and payable at the beginning of each term. They 
are to be paid to the College secretary, who is the business manager, 
Room 104, Administration Building, and must be paid before the stu- 
dent’s class card is sent to the instructor. 


THE COLLEGE PHYSICIAN. 


The institution does not have a College physician, as a member of 
its staff; however, a contract has been entered into with the Lubbock 
Sanitarium whereby our students all have exceptional medical attention. 

1. Hach student is given a thorough physical examination at the 
beginning of the year, or at his entrance in the school. In case of 
abnormalities, he is given advice with a recommendation as to treat- 
ment or exercise. 

2. He is allowed free consultation with the school physicians at any 
time he desires it. 

3. The physicians will make, without further charge, calls at the 
students’ homes or at the Sanitarium. 
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4. Students will, in case of necessity, have free use of hospital 
facilities, including board, lodging, and general nursing in the Sani- 
tarium, provided this need does not exceed twenty-one days in any one 
school year. In the event of an epidemic, this limit may be reduced, 
and, in case of necessity, the limit may be extended. Any reduction or 
extension will be made only upon the recommendation of the President 
of the College. These provisions apply only to the relief of acute con- 
ditions and do not include special nursing unless authorized by the 
President of the College in cases where students are financially unable 
to employ a special nurse. 

5. If an ambulance or carriage is required to carry the student to 
the Sanitarium, this will be furnished without additional charge. 

6. The student will receive without further cost any pathological 
or X-ray examinations which may be needed. 

7. Any minor surgical operations which may be needed by the stu- 
dent, such as for cuts, sprains, simple fractures, and vaccination, will 
be performed for him without further cost. 

8. The student will receive without further cost examinations and 
treatments by specialists for eye, ear, nose, and throat difficulties. This, 
however, does not include operations for the removal of tonsils, or for 
chronic nasal disease or for special operations on the eye or ear. 

9. On all operative work not covered by the medical fee students 
will receive a discount of 25 per cent from the regular charge. 

10. First aid service and consultation with the school physicians 
can be had at stated hours each day at an office provided by the College 
on the campus, or at the Lubbock Sanitarium, or at the student’s 
residence. | 

11. Daily services of a trained nurse can be had at this office dur- 
ing the school year at hours to be announced. 

12. Members of the Faculty and their families will receive medical 
and surgical attention at a discount of 25 per cent. 

13. Casualty work for employees injured while on duty in their 
respective services for the College will be cared for by the Staff without 
charge. This does not include hospitalization, and will apply only to 
those injured while on duty during working hours. 

Any student desiring to receive treatment from any physician other 
than the school physicians is permitted to do so at his own expense. 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR STUDENTS. 


The Artist Course, furnished last year to the College student 
body at a cost of $2.50 each, brought a comic opera company, a dra- 
matic stock company, a male quartet, Edwin M. Whitney, of Boston, 
the dramatic impersonator and Margaret Matzenauer, prima donna 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, New York. In addi- 
tion, the Choral Club of the College presented Cowen’s “Rose Maiden,” 
and the College Band gave some free concerts. The Dramatic Club 
of the College usually offers a short play each week, and the town sup- 
ports a Little Theatre movement. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES. 


The social activities of the College are under the joint direction of 
the Social Activities Committee, composed of members of the Faculty 
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appointed by the President, and the Student Council. All College 
social affairs must be scheduled and approved by the Social Activities 
Committee. 

It is the purpose of the joint. committee to furnish suitable social 
life for the students of the Texas Technological College. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES. 


The churches of Lubbock have been faithful in their efforts to serve 
the students of the College. Several of them have employed workers 
to care for the students of their individual denominations. ‘he Sun- 
day Schools and the young people’s organizations have attracted a con- 
siderable number of students. The College has arranged during the 
period of registration to supply the churches with the names of students 
and their church preferences and affiliations. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association of the College has been 
greatly aided by the women of the Faculty and of the city. This or- 
ganization was able to send three members to the recent student con- 
ference at Hollister, Missouri. A campaign is now being carried on to 
secure a permanent general secretary for the College Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 


CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 


There are many clubs and societies in the College by which the stu- 
dent may profit. Some of these are directly related to the regular 
school work, and have the hearty approval and active co-operation of 
the Faculty. Only a few of these are here mentioned. 

The Woman’s Athletic Association is to promote interest in athletic 
activities among the girls. 

The Sock and Buskin Club is for those interested in dramatic per- 
formances. 

_ The Spanish Club is to stimulate interest in the Spanish language. 

The Press Club was organized to promote interest in creative writing. 

The Agricultural Club, the Home Economics Club, and the Engineer- 
ing Society are connected with the respective schools in which the Col- 
lege is divided. ‘The Pre-Medic Club and the Pre-Law Club have the 
interests indicated by the names. There are a Social Science Club and 
a Sociological Society. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


During the first year of the existence of the College there was organ- 
ized a Sociological Society, which has held a number of helpful meet- 
ings. ‘The membership is composed of mature students of sociology 
who meet from time to time to discuss social problems. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CLUB. 


The national honor social science society, Pi Gamma Mu, has a strong 
and active local chapter. The purpose is to promote interest in social 
science. Among the conditions of membership is the requirement that 
one be at least a second-term junior. Regular meetings are held on 
the second Friday night of each month. 
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ATHLETICS. 


The physical development of the student is quite as important as his 
mental development. The most important object of education is to fit 
the individual for life. Life is a co-operative enterprise, so is inter- 
collegiate athletics. Athletics, therefore, becomes a most important 
laboratory for College students. 

The Texas Technological College fosters and encourages all branches 
of athletics. Adequate provision in the way of a coaching staff, grounds 
and equipment, has been made to take care of the major sports. 

The College gymnasium, with a seating capacity of 2500, includes a 
50x90 foot basketball playing court, dressing, locker and equipment 
rooms, as well as offices for the coaching staff. 

The athletic field consists of 40 acres and includes a turfed turtle- 
back football playing field, a playing baseball field, tennis courts, a 
220-yard straightaway, a 440-yard track (both are curbed with con- 
crete), practice fields in baseball and football and steel stands and re- 
movable bleachers with seating capacity of 7000. 

All forms of athletics are under the strict supervision of the Col- 
lege. Hligibility rules, similar to those of the Southwestern Confer- 
ence with the exception of the Freshman rule, have been recommended 
by the Athletic Committee and adopted by the College Faculty. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 


Scholarships and prizes for the year 1926-27 were given as follows: 
_  W. C. Hedrick scholarship of $250 for highest standing student in 
scholarship awarded to Owen Merle Fowler of Lubbock, Texas. 

Lynch Davidson scholarship of $250 for highest excellence in oratory 
awarded to Irwin Coleman of Vernon, Texas. 

John W. Carpenter scholarship of $250 for student with highest ex- 
cellence in textile engineering awarded to DeWitt McGehee of Way- 
side, Texas. 

Clifford B. Jones scholarship of $250 for student with highest ex- 
cellence of work in agriculture awarded to Warren Huff of San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Fort Worth Star Telegram scholarship of $250 for the best all-round 
athlete awarded to Ransom Walker of Mission, Texas. 

Faculty scholarship of $125 for some worthy young man, to be se- 
lected by the Faculty, awarded to Wilson Drake of Kress, Texas. 

Mary T. Carpenter scholarship of $100 for that young woman who 
shall be adjudged by the Faculty to have been the best College’ citizen 
among the young women of the College for the year just closing, 
awarded to Anna Belle Collins of Channing, Texas. 

Lewis T. Carpenter scholarship of $100 for that young man who 
shall be adjudged by the Faculty to have been the best College citizen, 
awarded to Horace Grady Moore of Floydada, Texas. 

The Dr. J. T. Hutchinson scholarship of $100 to be awarded to the 
young man who has the highest standing in English during the College 
year, awarded to H. C. Hervey of Chatfield, Texas. 

The Dr. J. T. Hutchinson scholarship of $100 to be awarded to the 
young woman who has the highest standing in English during the Col- 
lege year, awarded to Miss Frances Sinclair of Lubbock. 
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The cash prize given by the Pan-Hellenic Society of Lubbock to the 
student making the highest grade in Home Economics was awarded to 
Tola McPherson of Amarillo, Texas. 

The EH. O. Thompson scholarship of $250 for the most worthy young 
man of the Junior Class was awarded to Dayle Wallace of Mt. Calm, 
Texas. 

The E. O. Thompson scholarship of $250 for the most worthy young 
woman of the Junior Class was awarded to Mrs. HE. M. Barnett of Lub- 
bock, Texas. 

STUDENT EMPLOYMENT. 


Students desiring employment should file application with the Stu- 
dent Employment Bureau after they have definitely decided to enter 
Texas Technological College. It is advisable to present entrance credits 
to Registrar for approval before making such application. It will be 
necessary for every student receiving aid from the Bureau to establish 
fully the need for such assistance. 

The Student Employment Bureau extends every possible aid and 
guidance to the worthy student, but does not assume responsibility for 
the success of his efforts. It is not wise for anyone to come to Texas 
Technological College with the expectation of earning all expenses un- 
less a position has been secured in advance. A good many earn all or a 
major portion of their expenses, but this is often at a sacrifice of health 
or creditable classroom work. Every student should have some reserve 
fund to provide for unexpected contingencies. The boy or girl with 
good health, strong character, and pleasing personality will usually 
succeed where these qualities are combined with industry and reliability. 

Worthy students have been materially aided by the Lubbock Rotary 
Loan Fund and by loans from certain other organizations and from 
individuals who believe that this kind of investment is very much worth 
while. Reference to student scholarships and prizes mentioned else- 
where in this catalog is suggested. 

An average of 500 students has been working regularly during the 
long term, earning a total of approximately $50,000. The average 
wage paid is 35 cents per hour. 

Students in Texas Tech are engaged in almost every imaginable kind 
of legitimate work. Some of the more common forms of employment 
are listed below: 

For Young Women. 


Office work Laboratory assistant 


House work Library assistant 
Telephone operators Stenographers 
Teaching piano College cafeteria 
Clerking | Telephone exchange 


Dining room service 


For Young Men. 


Experimental station Textile Engineering assistants 
Assistant librarian Chemistry assistants 
Assistants in the Stenographers 


Physics Department Office work 
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College cafeteria Telephone exchange 
Moving picture operator Printers 

House work Janitors 
Photographer Clerks 

Bakery and confectionery Tailors 

Draftsmen Chauffeur 
Musicians Railroad employee 
College dairy Newspaper work 
Waiters Radio expert 
Carpenter work City employes 


Garage work 
BOARDING. 


While the College has not as yet its own dormities, there are a 
number of privately-owned dormitories, both for men and for women, 
where students find excellent accommodations. The management of 
these dormitories and the College authorities co-operate closely, thus 
insuring good results to the students. The dormitories are regularly 
heated with steam, have hot and cold running water in each room, and 
other modern conveniences, making very satisfactory students’ homes. 

Prices for board and room range from $30 to $40 per month. 

Students who prefer to room in private homes find ample facilities 
near the College. Approved lists of rooming houses, both for men and 
for women, are always kept at the College and are being continuously 
revised. ‘lhe Dean of Women, with her assistants, looks carefully after 
boarding and rooming houses for young women, while a regular board- 
ing house committee of the College Faculty assists young men. 

- Prices for room and board in private homes range from $25 to $35 
per month. 
THE COLLEGE CAFETERIA, 


The College maintains on the campus a cafeteria operated under the 
supervision of the School of Home Economics. Here a variety of 
wholesome, well-cooked food is served for the benefit of the students 
and faculty. The charges for food and service are exceedingly mod- 
erate and make it possible for a student by careful selection to reduce 
the cost for meals to a minimum. 

A number of young men and young women earn their meals by work 
in the cafeteria. 

COEDUCATIONAL, 


The bill by which the Texas Technological College was established 
provides that the institution shall be coeducational, a policy which the 
management of the institution is pleased to make its own. Conse- 
quently from the day the doors first opened young women and young 
men have been admitted on an equal basis and each has proven an 
inspiration to the other. 


DEMOCRACY OF SPIRIT. 


The College believes, to be sure, that college life is actually living in 
the present. On the other hand, it believes just as firmly that present 
college life should prepare definitely for responsibilities in life after 
college days are over. Furthermore, in a great democracy like our 
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‘own it stands to reason that democracy of spirit among our student 
body makes possible the best preparation for a democratic citizenship. 

Consequently class distinction is frowned upon, hazing, and secret 
societies, especially Greek letter fraternities, are forbidden, and every 
student is encouraged to make a place for himself of real worth to 
himself and to his community. 


SESSIONS AND TERMS. 


The sessions of the Texas Technological College consist of the reg- 
ular annual session of approximately thirty-six weeks and the summer 
session. ‘The annual session is divided into three terms, each com- 
prising a comparatively distinct unit. The summer session is equal in 
time and amount of work done to any one of the regular session terms. 

At the close of each term, examinations are given and final grades 
for the term recorded. A student may enter at the beginning of any 
term, provided courses are offered that will fit his schedule. 

The annual session for 1927-28 will begin September 19, 1927, and 
close June 1, 1928. The summer term will follow, beginning June 4 
and closing August 24. 

REGISTRATION, 


At the beginning of each term a certain amount of time is set aside 
definitely for the registration of students. At that time class and. 
other work is suspended and the College gives its entire time to prop- 
erly placing the students. Students are expected to enroll on the days 
set aside for registration, and failure to do so entails the payment of 
a late registration fee. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF HIGH SCHOOL CREDITS. 


Students proposing to enter the College and who come from high 
schools should have a transcript of their high school credits sent to 
the Registrar of the Texas Technological College by September Ist of 
the year in which they wish to enroll. This transcript should show 
that the student has been graduated from the high school with not 
fewer than fifteen units and should be signed by the superintendent or 
the high school principal. 


TRANSCRIPT OF COLLEGE CREDITS. 


Students who have attended other colleges and have made good in 
— such colleges will be welcomed in Texas Technological College if they 
feel that their particular needs can be better met at this institution. 
In such cases they should have the registrar of the college attended 
send a transcript of their college credits, including entrance units, to 
the Registrar of the Texas Technological College. Such transcript 
should carry with it honorable dismissal from the institution attended, 
and should be forwarded to the College, at least five days before the 
date on which the student expects to enter. 


WITHDRAWAL FROM COLLEGE. 


A student who finds it necessary to withdraw from school before 
the close of the term should apply to the dean of the school in which 
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he is registered for permission to withdraw. If the dean is convinced 
that withdrawal is necessary, the student will be given honorable dis- 
missal from the College and any unused part of his laboratory fees 
will be returned. 

A student under twenty-one years of age should first consult his 
parents and should bring with him a written statement showing that 
he has his parents’ permission to withdraw. 


REGULATIONS REGARDING ABSENCES. 


1. Students are required to be diligent in the pursuit of their studies 
and regular in their attendance at class. Those who fail to meet these 
requirements will be requested to withdraw. 

2. Students are required to attend all meetings and examinations of 
courses for which they are registered. For each twelve absences per 
term in any or all subjects, the student will be required to complete one 
extra hour for graduation. The grade point rule is to apply to extra 
hours thus required. 

3. Absences with athletic teams, debating teams, or other organiza- 
tions which leave the College on official work, and absences of indi- 
viduals who are permitted by the President or the Deans to leave the 
College on official business pertaining to the College, or some organiza- 
tion thereof, are counted at half rate, provided the coach, manager, 
or other person in charge, files with the Registrar, before leaving the 
College, a certificate upon a form prescribed by the College, for each 
student who proposes to make the trip. 

-4. Absences due to sickness of the student, or of some member of 
his immediate family, or to death in the student’s immediate family, 
count at half rate, provided the student files in the office of the Regis- 
trar, not later than one week after the return of his classes, upon a form 
prescribed by the College, a statement of the cause of his absence, veri- 
fied by the certificate of the attending physician. Such certificate forms 
may be obtained from the office of the Registrar and also from the 
College physicians. 

Students incurring absences in accordance with the regulations as 
stated in section three and section four may have the privilege of mak- 
ing up the lost recitations, as evidenced by turning in written work, or 
in some other manner satisfactory to the instructor concerned. When 
such lost recitations have been made up, the remaining absences are 
removed. Applications for the privilege of making up absences must be 
made to the Registrar and approved by the dean of the respective school 
within one week from the time of return to the College. 


DISCIPLINE. 


The discipline of the young women of the College is in charge of 
the dean of women, whereas the dean of the School of Liberal Arts 
looks after the discipline of the men students. 


SUSPENSION FROM SCHOOL. 


_ If a student convinces the authorities of the College that he is prov- 
ing an unworthy citizen of the College community and fails to react 
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in the right way to the counsel given him, such a student is dropped 
from the institution’s class rolls. Such suspension may be for the 
remainder of the term or of the school year, or it may be made per- 
manent. In no case are fees remitted to a student suspended from 
school by the College authorities. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


A minimum of two years physical education for women and physical 
training or military training for men is required for graduation from 
the College. Participation in major college sports can be substituted 
for the regular work in physical education or physical training during 
the time engaged in college sports upon the recommendation of the 
coach of the various sports. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS. 


The numbers used for designating the courses are uniform in each 
of the four schools and regularly consist of three digits. Reckoning 
from left to right the first digit designates the college year in which 
the course is to be taken; the second digit shows the number of credit 
hours carried with the course, while the third digit represents the 
course number. 100-199 regularly represents freshman courses; 200- 
299, sophomore; 300-399, junior, 400 and above show senior courses. 


GRADES OF SCHOLARSHIP. 


The marking system used in the College is: A, excellent; B, good; 
C, fair; D, passing; HE, condition; Inc., incomplete; F, failure. 

The grade of E is only used in a continuous course and may be 
raised to a passing grade by the student’s making a grade of O or 
better in the succeeding term. 

The grade of Inc. is given in general because of incomplete work in 
a course, and may be raised to a passing grade within one year by the 
completion of the required work. 


GRADE POINT REQUIREMENT FOR GRADUATION. 


To secure any degree in this College a student must receive as many 
grade points as he is required to make term-hours. For grade A, 
three grade points are awarded for each term-hour; for grade B, two 
points; for grade C, one point; for grade D, no points. 

No grade points are required or allowed for credits accepted from 
other institutions, for credits made in this College prior to September 
1, 1926, or for credits made in physical education or physical or mili- 
tary training. A student who has the number of term-hours required 
for graduation, but not the corresponding number of grade points, 
may satisfy the grade point requirement by taking additional courses 
until the grade point requirement has been met. 


PRESENT ORGANIZATION OF COLLEGE COURSES. 


For the beginning year, 1925-26, courses were definitely organized 
for the freshman and sophomore years. However, certain students of 
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junior standing or above who lacked freshman or sophomore subjects 
enrolled in the College. This year junior courses are regularly sched- 
uled and a number of senior courses are being given due to the in- 
sistent calls for such courses. Beginning with the year 1927-28 and 
thereafter the full four years’ work will be given in all the colleges. 


THE FIRST SENIOR CLASS. 


When the enrollment for the fall term of 1926 was completed, it 
was found that some thirty-two students with senior standing were 
among those enrolled. The class organized and made its plans to con- 
stitute the first senior class of the Texas Technological College. Four- 
teen members of the class were graduated at the close of the spring 
term and fourteen expect to finish during the summer term. These 
twenty-eight students constitute the first graduating class of the Texas 
Technological College. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 


Special arrangements have been made for correspondence work in 
a limited amount for those persons who cannot attend college and yet 
feel the definite need of making certain college courses. ‘The work 
for the present is largely lmited to history, government, economics, 
and education. Persons interested should address Professor J. F. 
McDonald, care of the Texas Technological College. 


THE COLLEGE BOOKSTORE. 


For the convenience of the students and Faculty the College main- 
tains a bookstore, at which all school books, tablets, pencils, drawing 
sets, etc., may be purchased. ‘The bookstore is located in one of the 
College buildings and is kept open at practically all school hours. 


STUDENT LIFE REGULATIONS. 


Housing Regulations —Students, both men and women, not residing 
with their parents while attending the College, are expected to con- 
duct themselves in a proper and reasonable manner in their rooming 
houses, maintaining at all time conditions suitable for quiet study. 
They are not allowed to room or board at any house not approved by 
the Faculty for that purpose. 

A student who engages room, or room with board, may not change 
his place of residence unless by request of the proprietor, or unless 
given permission to move by the dean to whom he is responsible. 

A student who is sent to the hospital shall continue to pay his room 
rent in full to the end of the month, and shall pay board in full for 
the first three days. 

The proprietor of a rooming or boarding house on the approved list 
is requested to report any cases of misconduct of such a nature as to 
interfere with the general good order of his house. 
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Special Regulations Applying to Women Not Residing With Their 
Parents. 


1. All women students must register their residence with the Dean 
of Women at the time of registration, and will not be allowed to live 
in a house not on the official list, except by special permission of the 
Dean of Women. 

2. All women students residing in rooming houses and dormitories 
must sign up with the housemother before going out in the evening. 

3. Quiet hours shall be maintained after 8 o’clock every night 
except Friday and Saturday nights, holidays, and the night preceding 
holidays. 

4. Women students are not expected to attend more than two social 
affairs during the week. ‘They are expected to be in their homes by 
12 o’clock on the night of such parties. Social affairs on nights other 
than Friday and Saturday should be arranged for with the Dean of 
Women. 

5. On all nights other than those specified, women students are 
expected to be in their rooms by 10:30. 

6. All housemothers are requested to co-operate with the Dean of 
Women in furnishing sane, healthful surroundings for the women of 
the College. Cases of illness among women students should be re- 
ported at once to the Dean of Women. 

Official Insts of Rooming Houses.—The College has a standing com- 
mittee on house arrangements for students. ‘This committee attempts 
to furnish a list of approved boarding and rooming places for men 
and women. ; | 

In order to be placed on this list, the proprietor must be a person 
of good moral character, and must be willing to co-operate with the 
College in carrying out its regulations. The house must be used for 
rooming men or women exclusively, unless such a house is given over 
entirely to married couples. A house should be screened, should have 
sewerage connections, have hot water available in the bathrooms, and 
have adequate heating facilities for bedrooms. ‘There should be a 
parlor available in each girls’ house. Failure on the part of the house- 
holders to provide the accommodations specified should be reported to 
the housing committee. 

Housing Accommodations for Men.—Rooming and boarding houses 
are being operated near the campus. Cheri Casa and other dormitories 
have been opened. A list of approved boarding houses will be furnished 
upon application to the Information Bureau. 

Housing Accommodations for Women.—College Inn, a girls’ dormi- 
tory, and boarding and rooming houses are available within a short 
distance of the College. A list of approved boarding houses will be 
furnished upon application to the Dean of Women. 

Changing Rooming Places.—Much inconvenience has resulted from 
the seemingly promiscuous changing of rooming places on the part of a 
comparatively large number of men of the College. In several cases it 
has been impossible to deliver sick messages to young men who did not 
live at the place named on their schedule cards. It is probable that 
the men have not fully realized the necessity of keeping the College noti- 
fied as to their Lubbock address. Definite consideration by the College 
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authorities has been given to this promiscuous changing of boarding 
places and the following announcement is authorized. 

If a young man finds it necessary to change his place of residence in 
Lubbock, he must come to Mr. Cecil Horne at the information office and 
make his request known, filling out a blank which is kept for that pur- 
pose. Permission to move will not be withheld from any student where 
there is good reason for moving. On the other hand, students chang- 
ing their addresses without permission will subject themselves to serious 
discipline at the hands of the College authorities. 

Women desiring to move should make application to Mrs. Mary W. 
Doak, Dean of Women. 
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ENTRANCE 


The Registrar of the Texas Technological College has charge of all 
matters relating to admission to any school or schools of the College. 
All communications regarding entrance requirements should be ad- 
dressed to him. 

GENERAL ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS. 


Admission to the College is open to students of good moral character, 
both men and women, who can meet the entrance requirements and are 
able to profit by the work of the College. Applcants should bring 
with them a certificate of successful vaccination for smallpox or be 
vaccinated after coming to Lubbock. The College medical fee includes 
vaccination privilege. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS. 


Admission to any of the schools of the College requires fifteen high 
school units, among which number must be at least three units of 
English and two of mathematics. Specific requirements for a par- 
ticular school may be found under the discussion for admission require- 
ments for each school, e. g., engineering, agriculture, ete. 


ADMISSION BY CERTIFICATE. 


Graduates of accredited high schools presenting a minimum of fif- 
teen units will be admitted to the freshman class of the College without 
examination. or unconditional admission to a particular school of 
the College the required units for admission to that school must be 
included in the list of credits offered from the high school. 


SUBJECTS AND UNITS ACCEPTED FOR. ADMISSION. 


A unit implies nine months of high school study of five class periods 
a week at least forty minutes long, constituting approximately one- 
fourth of a year’s work. 
Prescribed. 
English, 3 Algebra, 1 
Plane Geometry, 1 


(For additional prescribed units, see entrance requirements for vari- 
ous schools or colleges. ) 


*Complete List. 


Advanced Arithmetic, 4 Art, 1 to 4 
Agriculture, 4 to 1 Botany, 1 
Advertising, 4 Bookkeeping, 1 to 13 
Ancient History, 1 Biology, 1 

Algebra, 1 or 2 Bible, 4 to 1 
American History, } to 1 Chemistry, 1 


*Not more than four units in vocational subjects may be used. 
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Commercial Arithmetic, 4 Plane Geometry, 1 
Commercial Geography, 4 Physiography, 3 

Civics, $ to 1 Physiology and Hygiene, 4 to 1 
Commercial Law, 4 Public Speaking, 4 to 1 
Design, 4 to 1 Psychology, 4 

English, 2 to 4 Retail Selling, 3 

Economics, 4 Salesmanship, 4 

English History, 3 to 1 Spanish, 2 to 4 

French, 2 to 4 Solid Geometry, 4 

German, 2 to 4 School Management, 4 
General Science, 1 Sociology, 4 

Home Economics, $ to 4 Stenography and 

Hygiene and Home Nursing, 3 Typewriting, 1 to 2 

Latin, 2 to 4 Shop Work, 4 to 4 
Mechanical Drawing, 4 to 4 Trigonometry, 4 

Modern History, 1 Typewriting, 4 

Music, 1 to 4 Vocational Agriculture, 1 to 4 
Office Practice, 4 World History, 1 

Physics, 1 Zoology, 1 


ADMISSION BY EXAMINATION. 


Students who have not been graduated from fully accredited high 
schools have the privilege of presenting themselves for entrance exam- 
inations, passing which they will be admitted to the freshman class. 

In the spring each year entrance examinations are held throughout 
the State under the supervision of the State Department of Education. 
The examinations held in May are conducted in each county and the 
papers are graded by the State Department at Austin. Subjects suc- 
cessfully passed and certified to by the State Department will be ac- 
cepted for entrance to the Texas Technological College provided they. 
are subjects that meet our requirements. 

At the opening of the fall term each year and at the beginning of 
the winter term, the College gives entrance examinations to those who 
need credits for entrance. The examination for the fall term of 1927 
is as follows: 

SCHEDULE OF ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 


Fall Term, 1927-28 
Thursday, September 15. 


Forenoon: Afternoon : 
8 :00-10 :00 10 :00-12 :00 1:00-3:00 3 :00-5 :00 
English Economics Algebra Manual Training 
Biology Stenography Agriculture Zoology 
Botany Typewriting Sociology Commercial Geog. 

Friday, September 16. 

8 :00-10 :00 10 :00-12 :00 1 :00-3 :00 3 :00-5 :00 
Amer. History Public Speaking French Dom. Art 
Ancient History Chemistry German Dom. Science 
Modern History Physics Spanish Drawing 


Physiology Latin Civics 
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Saturday, September 17. 


8 :00-10 :00 10 :00-12 :00 1 :00-3 :00 

Plane Geom. Amer. History Advanced Arith. 

Solid Geom. Eng. History Gen. Science 

Trigonometry Bookkeeping Physiography 
Com. Law 


BY STATE TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE. 


Applicants holding a State teacher’s certificate based on State exam- 
inations will receive credit in proportion to the number of acceptable 
subjects taken for the certificate. 

Students holding teacher’s certificates granted by the State Board of 
Education are requested to submit their reports from the State Board 
of Examiners and they will be given credit for affiliated subjects on 
which they have passed the State examinations. 


BY INDIVIDUAL APPROVAL, 


At the discretion of the dean of the particular school, mature stu- 
dents (twenty-one years of age or over) may be admitted to College 
classes without having met the formal entrance requirements. An 
applicant for admission on individual approval will fill out the special 
application blank, write a composition of not less than five hundred 
words, and show by whatever other means the dean requires that likely 
he is able to make the courses for which he wishes to enroll. Before 
becoming a candidate for a degree, he will be expected to have met 
the entrance requirements and be regularly enrolled in College. 


ADMISSION WITH CONDITIONS. 


To enroll in the College a student must offer by examination or cer- 
tificate, fifteen high school units or their equivalent. Included in the 
fifteen must be three units in English, two of a foreign language and 
one each in plane geometry and algebra if the student enters without 
conditions. However, if he is able to present fifteen accredited units 
which do not include either the foreign language or the mathematics, 
he may be admitted to the freshman class provided the conditions are 
all removed by examination or otherwise before he can be enrolled in 
any sophomore courses in the College. The first course in any of the 
foreign language courses (131, 132, 133) may be used to absolve the 
two entrance units in this language, but of course it cannot at the same 
time earn college credits. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING. 


Students transferring from other colleges of equal standing of the 
Texas Technological College will be given full credit for all courses 
taken in such colleges, provided such courses or their equivalent are 
given for credit at the Texas Technological College. Wherever there 
is doubt about certain courses, the matter should be taken up with the 
dean of the school in which credit is desired. 
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PRE-MEDICAL, AND PRE-LAW REQUIREMENTS. 


While Texas Technological College does not have a school of law 
or of medicine, it offers college courses preparatory to admission to reg- 
ular schools of medicine and of law. 


STUDIES PREPARATORY TO LAW. 


The minimum requirement for admission in any standard law school 
is fifteen (15) entrance units, as prescribed by the College of Liberal 
Arts, and two full years of college work (10 courses). One of these 
courses must be in English and one in government or economics. 

The following curriculum is recommended for students who contem- 
plate the study of law: 

Freshman year: English; a foreign language; history; government; 
mathematics or a natural science. 

Sophomore year: English, the third quarter of which may be public 
speaking; a second course in the foreign language begun in the fresh- 
man year; American history; economics; government. 

Junior year: If the student desires to take a third year of work 
preparatory to the study of law, which is always desirable, the work 
should be selected mainly from the social science group, and should 
include psychology or philosophy. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE FOR PRE-LAW STUDENTS. 


Pre-Law students may obtain the Bachelor of Arts degree from the 
Texas Technological College upon the completion of three years of 
work in the Liberal Arts College of this school and three years’ work 
in a standard law school. 

The three years’ work in the Texas Technological College must be 
of such a nature that it will satisfy all graduation requirements with 
the exception of the major and minor subjects. 


STUDIES PREPARATORY TO MEDICINE. 


The minimum entrance requirements are fifteen standard units as 
prescribed by the School of Liberal Arts and a minimum of two full 
years of college work. The following curriculum is recommended for 
students who plan to study medicine: 


Freshman Y ear. 


English 131, 132, 1833—Composition and Rhetoric. 

German 131, 132, 133—German for Beginners; or 

French 131, 132, 1883—French for Beginners. 

Government 131, 132, 133—American Government. 

Chemistry 141, 142, 153—Elementary and General Chemistry for Pre- 
Medic Students. 

Zoology 131, 132, 133—General Zoology for Pre-Medic Students. 


Sophomore Year. 


English 231, 232, 233—English and American Masterpieces. 
The foreign language begun in the freshman year (Course 231, 232, 233). 
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Chemistry 343, 344, 345—Organic Chemistry. 
Physics 141, 142, 143—-General Physics. 
Zoology 237, 238, 239—Vertebrate Anatomy. 


Juntor Year. 


Chemistry 237, 238, 239—Analytical Chemistry. 

Zoology 331, 332, 333—Animal Cytology and Embryology. 

The language not studied in the freshman and sophomore years”. 
(Course 131, 132, 133.) 

Philosophy or Psychology, one-third course, 

Electives, one and two-thirds courses. 


Senior Y ear. 


Chemistry, one or two additional advanced courses. 

Zoology, one or two additional advanced courses. 

The language begun in the junior year (Course 231, 232, 233). 
Electives sufficient to make five courses. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE FOR PRE-MEDICAL STUDENTS. 


In addition to the above specific requirements, the following general 
conditions are to be met if the student wishes to obtain the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from Texas Technological College: 


1. At least one year (the senior year) of residence at Texas Tech- 
nological College. 

2. Five advanced courses, at least two of which are to be in Chem- 
istry, and at least two in Zoology. 

3. Two years of physical training or military science. 

4. The grade point requirements specified for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

The Pre-Medical students may obtain the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from Texas Technological College by three years of work in Liberal 
Arts and two years in a Class A medical college upon satifying the 
following conditions: 

1. A minimum of two years of resident work in Texas Technological 
College, including the junior year. 

2. Satisfactory completion of the prescribed and elective courses 
listed in the Pre-Medical curriculum for the freshman, sophomore, and 
junior years. 

3. Submission from a Class A medical college of properly approved 
credentials to the effect that he has completed satisfactorily the first 
two years of work leading to the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

4. Two years of physical training or military science. 

5. One hundred and thirty-five grade points. 


*A student may, after consulting with the professor in charge of pre-medic 
work, substitute Spanish for the second foreign language. This is done, how- 
ever, at the student’s own risk, since most medical colleges will not accept 
Spanish for entrance. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 


Specific requirements for graduation from the various schools will 
be found under this heading in the discussion given by the schools of 
this College. 

In general, the completion of a certain number of required courses, 
together with certain elective courses with a definite sequence arrange- 
ment, constitutes graduation requirement. 

The term course means the equivalent of three recitation hours per 
week throughout the full year of thirty-six weeks. In some instances 
the expression “credit hours” is used. A credit hour signifies the 
equivalent of one recitation hour per week for a term of twelve weeks. 
Nine credit hours equal one course. 

Furthermore, students in any of the schools of the College who are 
found to be notably deficient in the fundamentals of English com- 
position will be required, under the direction of the Department of 
English, to remove such deficiency before graduation. 
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COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


STATEMENT OF AIM. 


The College of Liberal Arts aims to afford its students a liberal edu- 
cation in the humanities and sciences. It offers opportunity also to 
students who wish to prepare for the schools of law, medicine, business 
administration and other schools. The work of the freshman and 
sophomore years can be so shaped as to include definite requirements 
for admission to any of the schools above named. Students expecting 
to enter a profession should consult with the Dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts at the end of their freshman year relative to the best way 
of combining their college and professional work. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 


Entrance Requirements. 


VDT Gh a Be as ise i DA CCE Ai AUR eA aA 3 units 
ly SS TESPCAT laud Baa ai Reel aL iraps AR nas a AE ie cP 2 units 
3. Mathematics. 

Plane Geometry 1 

ENA OUIN Use ratal eta et are et ae cts Cakes, oh sens Stare Hay Sect ate 2 units 


4, ‘Two from either 
(a) History, Civics, Economics, Sociology, or 
(b) Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Gen- 
eral Biology, General Science, Physiography, etc. 2 units 
1 


Ap Tome sroup nov chosen (4) 7ei ess 85. ana 28 unit 
6. From any accredited high school subjects, not more than 

four of which may be vocational subjects............ 5 units 

te NSO cele Uae VLG |e PAR OO PRO 15 units 


A list of the subjects and units accepted for admission will be found 
on pages 33 and 34. 


REQUIREMENTS IN THE COLLEGE. 


POE Ee alan tees aa ily: alate esas lo Oe dole syacden a> 2 courses 2 courses 
(One-third of the ead year course may 
be taken in public speaking.) 
Peel OTIC ANUS EN me sieht Matcher Five 2 courses 
If three or four units have been offered 
in high school and the same language 


is continued in college............... 1 course 
*3. Social Science: history, government, eco- 
TU POTCS sy CIOL a, oa alah ehciedocecat esac ua: 2 courses 
If three units have been offered in high 
BUEIGO) tr a si Serie eM ec ule ed Miter acct wc) 1 course 


*If two courses are required they may not both be taken in the same field. 
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*5, Science (must be laboratory science)...... 2 courses 
If two units (3 if general or introductory 
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6dy'Psychology Yor: ‘Philosophy rahe eee 4 course 4 course 
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In the College of Liberal Arts only one degree is conferred, the 
Bachelor of Arts degree (B. A.). In order to receive this degree the 
candidate must have met the entrance requirements, have been regu- 
larly enrolled in this College, and must have completed the following 
courses : 

1. English, two courses; the last third of the second course may 
be taken in public speaking. 

2. Mathematics, one full course. If three units of mathematics 
were offered in high school, two-thirds of a course in college will satisfy 
the requirements. 

3. Social science, two courses. If three units were offered in high 
school, one college course will meet the requirement. Provided, if two 
courses are required they may not both be taken in the same subject. 

4. Foreign language, two courses. If three or four units have been 
offered in high school and the same language is continued in college, 
one course will meet the requirement. 

5. Sciences, two courses. If two units of science were offered in 
high school (three if general or introductory science is included), one 
college course will meet the requirements. Provided, if two courses 
are required they may not both be taken in the same subject. 

6. Philosophy or psychology, one-third course. 

7. Additional courses to make the sum total of twenty courses eXx- 
clusive of physical or military training, two years of which must be 
taken without college credit. 

8. As a part of the requirements in (7) there must be a major 
sequence consisting of at least three advanced courses in one subject and 
in addition one minor of two advanced courses or two minors of one 
advanced course each. In each case the major and minor subjects 
ought to be selected in conference with the departments concerned. 

9. A minimum residence of one year at the Texas Technological 
College, and if only one year is given to this College, it should be the 
senior year. 

10. ‘Two years work in physical education. 


The specific scholastic requirements are summed up as follows: 


COURSES FOR FRESHMAN YEAR. 


For all liberal arts students except pre-medical, pre-law, and pre- 
business administration students. 


*If two courses are required they may not both be taken in the same field. 
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English. 

Any three of the following: 
Foreign language. 
Mathematics. 

Science. 
History. 
Government. 
38. A fifth subject in (2) or elective. 


eS 


COURSES FOR SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


Any of the curriculum constants not already completed. 
Courses in the degree group which the student may elect; the 
following degree groups are suggested : 

English. 

Foreign language. 

Mathematics. 

Science. 

Social science. 


ayy 


COURSES FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS. 


Continue the degree group selected, which must include a major of 
three advanced courses in one subject, together with a minor of two 
advanced courses in one subject or one advanced course in each of two 
subjects. 

The total number of term-hours for graduation is one hundred and 
eighty, exclusive of six term-hours of physical education or physical or 
military training. 


TRANFERS FROM OTHER COLLEGES. 


The minimum residence requirements for students who are transfers 
from other colleges is one school year or three terms of twelve weeks 
each. Furthermore, any transfer who expects to be graduated from 
the Texas Technological College must meet the regular requirements 
for major and minor subjects, and must complete a minimum of forty- 
five term-hours in this institution. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


(For full description of courses mentioned in this bulletin, see Sec- 
ond Annual Catalog, which may be had by addressing the Registrar 
of this institution. ) 

BIOLOGY. 


The courses in this department are planned to fulfill a number of 
distinct needs, which are summarized in the following paragraphs: 

1. Liberal Arts students desiring to fulfill a part of the science 
requirements for the degree, may register for Botany 131, 132, 133, 
or Zoology 131, 132, 133, or Zoology 134, 135, 136. 

2. Pre-medical students register for the courses indicated under the 
courses preparatory to medicine in another section of this catalogue. 

3. Students of agriculture are required to complete the biology 
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courses as indicated under the course of study for the School of Agri- 
culture. 

4. Home Economic students find Zoology 134, 1385, 136, and Bac- 
teriology 231, 232, 233 of fundamental value. 

5. Civil Engineering students register for Bacteriology 431, 482, 
433 during the senior year. 

6. Prospective teachers of natural science in the high school should 
take as a minimum either of the following: (a) Botany 131, 132, 
133; Botany 231, 232; Botany 233; Botany 331, 332, 333; one other 
advanced course in botany; and one course in zoology; or (b) Zoology 
131, 132, 138; Zoology 231, 232, 233 .or 237, 238, 2393) Zoglogy aan, 
332, 333; one other advanced course in zoology; Botany 131, 132, 133; 
and Botany 233. 

?. Prospective teachers in the grades derive much benefit from 
Zoology 134, 135, 136. 

8. Students who major in biology should use Botany 131, 182, 183 
and Zoology 131, 132, 133 as the foundation courses in this depart- 
ment. The courses which are to follow these will depend upon the 
major interest of the student. Minors may be taken in Chemistry, 
Geology, or Physics. 


I, BOTANY. 


Botany 181, 182, 138. General Botany. 
Open to all freshman students. 


Botany 231, 232. Plant Morphology. 
Prerequisite: Botany 131, 132, 133. 


Botany 233. Taxonomy of the Spermatophytes. 
Prerequisite: Botany 131, 132, 133. 


Botany 330. Plant Pathology. Advanced. 


Prerequisite: 18 term-hours in Biology (including Botany 131, 132, 
133, and Bacteriology 231) and nine term-hours in Chemistry. 


Botany 331, 832, 338. Plant Physiology. Advanced. 


Prerequisite: 18 term-hours in Botany; prerequisite or parallel: 
9 term-hours in Chemistry. 


Botany 431, 482, 483. Histology and Cytology of Plants. Advanced. 
Prerequisite or parallel: Botany 331, 332, 333. 


Botany 434, 435, 486. Taxonomy of the Vascular Plants. Advanced. 


Prerequisite: Botany 233; prerequisite or parallel: Botany 331, 
332, 333. 


Il. . BACTERIOLOGY. 


Bacteriology 281. Principles of Bacteriology. 


Prerequisite: 9 term-hours in Biology and 9 term-hours in Chem- 
istry. 
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Bacteriology 282, 238. General Bacteriology. 
Prerequisite: Bacteriology 231. 


Bacteriology 330. Sol Bacteriology. Advanced. 
Prerequisite: Bacteriology 231 and 15 additional term-hours in 
Biology. 


Bacteriology 431, 432, 488. Engineering Sanitation. 
Prerequisite: Senior standing in Civil Engineering. 


LU. ceZooLoGy. 


Zoology 181, 182, 183. General Zoology. 
Open to all freshman students. 


Zoology 184, 1385, 186. Human Physiology. 
Open to all freshman students. 


Zoology 231, 232, 233. Invertebrate Zoology. 
Prerequisite: 9 term-hours in Zoology. 


Zoology 234. Principles of Zoology. 

Prerequisite: Botany 131, 132, 133; this course is intended pri- 
marily for agriculture students and is not open to students who have 
completed Zoology 131. 


Zoology 2385. Applied Zoology. 

Prerequisite: Zoology 234; this course is intended primarily for 
agriculture students and is not open to students who have completed 
Zoology 131, 132, 1383. 


Zoology 2386. Hconomic Entomology. 
Prerequisite: Zoology 235 or Zoology 131, 132, 133. 


Zoology 2387, 238, 289. Vertebrate Anatomy. 
Prerequisite: 9 term-hours in Zoology. 


Zoology 3380. Animal Parasites. Advanced. 
Prerequisite: 18 term-hours in Biology, including 9 term-hours in 
zoology. 


Zoology 381, 832, 388. Animal Cytology and Embryology. Advanced. 
Prerequisite: 18 term-hours in Zoology. 


- Loology 431, 482, 483. Zoological Problems. Advanced. 
Prerequisite: Zoology 331, 332, 333, and any other courses deemed 
necessary for the problems to be worked out. 
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TV. . Bioueey. 


Biology 211, 212, 213. The Teaching of Biology. 
Prerequisite: 18 term-hours in the Biology Department. 


Biology 411, 412, 418. Biology Seminar. Advanced. 

Prerequisite: Senior standing in Biology; students with junior 
standing in Biology may be eae only with the consent of the 
head of the department. 


CHEMISTRY. 


The following courses in Chemistry are regarded as elementary for 
degree requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree: Courses 141-2-3; 
237-8-9 ; 331-2; 336-7-8, Section A; 339. 

Chemistry 234-5-6 may be counted as an advanced course if Chem- 
istry 237-8-9 has been completed. 

Chemistry 343-4-5 may be counted as an advanced course if Chem- 
istry 237-8-9 has been completed. 

The following courses are regarded as advanced courses without con- 
ditions of any sort: Chemistry 336-7-8, Section B; 431-2-3; 441-2-3; 
321-2: 333-4-5; 437-8: 211-2-3: and 434-5-6. 


Chemistry 141-142-143. Elementary General Chemistry. 
Three lectures, three hours laboratory per week. 


Chemistry 153. 


An additional three hours laboratory in spring term to meet pre- 
medical requirements. 


Chemstry 234-235-236. Advanced Inorgamc Chemistry. 
Three lectures per week. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 141-142-143. 


Chemistry 211-212-213. The Teaching of Chemistry. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 234-235-236, and one full course in Edu- 
cation. 


This course may be taken parallel with Chemistry 234-235-236. 


Chemistry 287-238-2389. Analytical Chemistry. 

Nine hours laboratory per week. 

Prerequisite: Chemistry 141-142-143, and Chemistry 234-235-236 
(the latter may be taken during the same year as the above course). 


Chemstry 333-334-385. Organic Preparations. 
Nine hours laboratory per week. May be taken as separate third 
courses. 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 343-344-345. (May be taken at the same 
time as Chemistry 345.) 
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Chemistry 331-332. Organic Chemistry. 
Two lectures, three hours laboratory per week, Winter and Spring 


terms. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 141-142-143. 


Chemistry 836-337-338. Industrial Chemistry. 
Three lectures. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 141-2-3 or its equivalent. 


Chemistry 339. Power Plant Chemistry. 


Nine hours laboratory, Winter term, and repeated in Spring term. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 141-142-143. 


Chemistry 343-344-345. Organic Chenmustry. 
Three lectures, three hours laboratory per week. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 141-142-143. 


Chemistry 431-432-433. Technical Analysis. 

Nine hours laboratory. 

Prerequisites: Chemistry 237-8-9 and one of the courses in Organic 
Chemistry. May be taken as separate thirds. 


Chemistry 441-442-443. Physical Chemistry. 

Three lectures, three hours laboratory. 

Prerequisites: Chemistry 234-235-236, Chemistry 237-238-239, and 
Chemistry 343-344-345, not less than six term-hours of Calculus, and 
not less than fifteen term-hours of Physics. 


Chemistry 437-8. Physiological Chemistry. 
Two lectures, three hours laboratory. Winter and Spring terms. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 141-2-3, and either of the courses in 
Organic Chemistry. 
(Not given in 1927-1928.) 


Mechanical Engineering Chemistry 321-22. Chemical Plant Design. 
Six hours drawing and calculations per week. Fall and Winter terms. 
(Not given in 1927-1928.) 


Chemistry 434-435-436. Principles of Chemical Engineering. 

Three lectures and recitations per week. 

Prerequisites: Chemistry 441-442-443, and those engineering sub- 
jects included in the second and third years of the Mechanical En- 
gineering (Chemical Engineering option) course. 

(Not given in 1927-1928.) 


ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
GENERAL. 


The Department of Economics and Business Administration is one 
of the departments in the College of Liberal Arts but offers the degree 
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of Bachelor of Arts in Business Administration to students who fulfill 
the special requirements of the Department for this degree. Other 
students who desire to major in Economics and Business Administra- 
tion may do so and follow the regular requirements for the A. B. 
degree. 

Requirements for Bachelor of Arts in Business Administration: 


Freshman Year. 
English, 9 hours. 
Government, 9 hours. 
A natural science, 9 hours. 
American Economics History, 9 hours. 
Mathematics of Finance or Foreign Language, 9 hours. 
Physical Training. 


Sophomore Year. 
English, 9 hours. 
Economics, 9 hours. 
Business Administration, 9 hours. 
Psychology or Philosophy, 3 hours. 
Mathematics of Finance or Foreign Language, 9 hours. 
Physical Training. 
Elective, 6 hours. 

Jumor Year. 


One junior course in Business Administration. 

One modern language if two have not been taken, or mathematics of 
finance if not taken in freshman or sophomore year. 

Three approved electives. 


Semor Year. 


Two courses in Business Administration. 
Business Law. 

Approved electives. 
COURSES OF STUDY. 


1. Basic Courses. 
181, 182, 188. Economic History of the United States. 


231, 282, 233. Introduction to Economics. 
Open to Sophomores. 


234, 235, 236. Introduction to Business Administration. 
Open to Sophomores. 


; 2. Marketing Division. 
M381, M8382, M333. Market Administration. 
Prerequisite: 231, 232, 233. 


M431. Advertising Principles and Practice. 
Prerequisite: M331, M332, M333. 
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M432. Business Communication. 
Prerequisite: M331, M332, M333. 


M483. Salesmanship. 
Prerequisite: M331, M332, M333. 


M435. Transportation. 
Prerequisite: M331, M332, M333. 


M436. Retail Selling and Store Management. 
Prerequisite: M331, M332, M333. 


M426, M427, M428. Business Forecasting and Market Analysis. 
Prerequisite: M331, M332, M333. 


Secretarial Science. No credit. 


3. Production Division. 
P3384, P385, P3836. Administration of Production. 
Prerequisite: 231, 2382, 233. 


P4384, P4385, P4386. Personnel Administration and Labor Problems. 
Prerequisite: P334, P335, P8336. 


P4238, P424, P425. Trade Unionism. 
Prerequisite: P334, P335, P336. 
4, Finance Division. 
F321, F822, F323. Money and Banking. 
Prerequisite: 231, 232, 233. 
F837, F388, F339. Administration of Finance. 
Prerequisite: 231, 232, 233. 


F487. Advanced Banking Practice. 
Prerequisite: F337, F338, F339. 


F438. Investments. 
Prerequisite: F337, F338, F339. 


F439. Corporation Finance. 
Prerequisite: F337, F338, F339. 


F435. Risk and Risk Bearing. 
Prerequisite: F337, F338, F339. 


F433, F484. Insurance. 
Prerequisite: F435, 
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F430. Public Finance. 
Prerequisite: F337, F338, F339. 


F431. Income Tac. 
Prerequisite: F337, F338, F339. 


F432. Foreign Trade Finance. 
Prerequisite: F337, F338, F339. 


*5. Accounting Division. 


A831, A332, A338. Introduction to Accounting. 
Prerequisite: 231, 232, 233. 


A431, A432, A433. Corporation Accounting and Budgetary Control. 
Prerequisite: A331, A832, A333. 


AJj21, A422, ALQ8. Cost Accounting. 
Prerequisite: A331, A332, A333. 


A434, A435, A486. Auditing and Advanced Problems. 
Prerequisite: A831, A332, A333. 


EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


Courses in Education are designed for students who wish to teach 
for a few years or who plan to make teaching their life work. A 
further aim is to treat Education from the standpoint of technology in 
the same manner as Agriculture, Engineering, Chemistry, or Business 
Administration. 

Since a thorough, technical knowledge of subject matter is an essen- 
tial prerequisite to successful teaching, the closest co-operation is 
sought and maintained with the other departments of the College to 
the end that students of Education may secure a scientific and techno- 
logical basis for relating subject matter to all forms of Education. 

Courses in Psychology include General Psychology, Educational 
Psychology, and topics in both Experimental and Empirical Psychology. 

Certificates valid in Texas and other States may be secured for col- 
lege courses taken in the Texas Technological College. Students de- 
siring to teach in New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arizona, and other States, 
should consult the head of the department concerning certificate re- 
quirements in these States. 

The following regulations govern the issuance of teachers’ certificates 
in Texas: 


Four-Year Elementary or Two-Year High School Certificate. 


On completion of five college courses in a first-class college, includ- 
ing 108 hours in English and 108 hours in elementary education, an 


*A fee of $1.00 per term will be charged for accounting to cover cost of 
accounting laboratory. 
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elementary certificate valid for four years, or a high school certificate 
valid for two years, may be issued. Any course in education may be 
used for the two-year high school certificate. 


Sia-Year Elementary or Four-Year High School Certificate. 

On completion of ten college courses in a first-class ‘college, includ- 
ing 216 hours in Education, a four-year high school certificate, or a 
six-year elementary certificate, may be issued. Any two courses in 
Education will be accepted for the elementary certificate valid for six 
years, but an applicant must have credit for one full course that bears 
wholly on high school education before the high school certificate may 
be issued. 


Sia-Year High School Certrficate. 

On completion of fifteen college courses, including three courses in 
Education, a six-year high school certificate may be issued, provided 
one course bears wholly on high school education, and one course must 
include a minimum of thirty-six recitation hours in practice teaching. 


Permanent High School Certificate. 

A permanent high school certificate may be issued on a B. A. degree, 
or its equivalent, and four courses in Education. Two of the courses 
may be any course in Education, one of the courses must bear wholly 
on high school education, and one course must include methods, obser- 
vation of methods, and practice in teaching. 

A permanent high school certificate may be issued on a B. A. degree, 
or its equivalent, two courses in Education, and three years teaching 
experience. One course in Education must bear wholly on high school 
education, and the teaching experience must be done after the degree 
is conferred. 

SPECIAL CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates authorizing the holders to teach the special subjects of 
agriculture, domestic science, domestic art, commercial subjects, pub- 
lic school drawing, expression, manual training, physical training, pub- 
lic school music, vocal music, instrumental music, industrial training, 
or foreign languages, are authorized under certain requirements. Per- 
sons interested should consult the head of the department concerning 
the special requirements for securing these certificates. 


OUTLINE OF COURSES. 
Education 131. Introduction to Education. 
Education 132. Classroom Organization and Control. 
Education 138. Methods of Teaching in the Elementary Grades. 
Education 2380. Rural Education. (Agricultural Education 331.) 


Education L230 a, b, c. Teaching of Mathematics. 


Prerequisite: Mathematics L131 a, b, c or L134 a, b, c, and one 
full course in Education. 
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Education 232. History of Education. 
Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 


Education 238. Measurement wn Hducation. 


Education 234. Secondary Education. 
Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 


Education 235. The High School Curriculum. 
Education 236. Methods of Teaching in the High School. 
Education 8310-11-12. Teachers’ Course in Spanish. 


Education B311, 312, 318. The Teaching of Biology. 
For description see Biology 211, 212, 213. 


Education C811, 312, 318. (Chemistry 211, 212, 213.) 
For description see Chemistry 211, 212, 213. 


Education E3380. Teachers’ Course in English. 


Education H3380. The Teaching of High School History. 
| Education 331. Principles of Hducation. 

Education H331. Child Care. 

Education 382. High School Problems. 


Education 338-8384. Observation and Practice. 
Prerequisite: Junior or senior standing or consent of instructor. 


Education 385. The Jumor High School. 
Nore.—Education 337, 338, 339 are designed for teachers in service. - 

Hours will be arranged to suit the convenience of the classes, probably 

on Saturday. 

Education 337. Classroom Tests. 

Education 388. How to Study and Work Effectively. 

Education 339. The Problem-Project Method. 

Education A432-3-4. Advanced Agricultural ,Hducation. 


Education 431. Hducational Tests and Measurements. 


Education 482. Texas Educational System. 


Education 433. 
ucation. 


Education 434. 
Prerequisite: 


Education 435. 
Prerequisite: 


Education 436. 
Prerequisite : 


Psychology 230. 


Psychology 231. 
Psychology 330. 
Psychology $31. 
Psychology 335. 
Psychology 336. 
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The Technique and Improvement of Elementary Ed- 


Education in the United States. 
Education 232.’ 


The Curriculum. 
Senior standing or consent of instructor. 


Public School Admimstration. 
Senior standing or consent of instructor. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
Introduction to Psychology. 
Educational Psychology. 
General Psychology. 

Child Psychology. 
The Psychology of Adolescence. 
Social Psychology. 


(Not offered in 1927-8.) 


Psychology 387. 


Experimental Psychology. 


- (Not offered in 1927-8.) 


ENGLISH. 


For the student who majors in English, five full courses are re- 
quired, three of which should be advanced; that is, courses numbered 


300 and ‘above. 


The prerequisites to advanced work in English are 


English 131, 132, 1383, and English 231, 232, 233. The student who 
majors in English may minor in any other branch or branches of the 
College of Liberal Arts, or, in special cases, in certain branches of other 
schools of the College. In any case, the minors are to be chosen sub- 
ject to the approval of the department of English. 

English 131, 132, 133 is the basic course in the department of 
English and is prerequisite to all other courses. Ordinarily this course 
should be followed by English 231, 232, 233, but students doing work 
in Journalism, and students in the Schools of Agriculture and En- 
gineering may elect, in the Sophomore year, other courses, subject to 
the approval of the Deans of their respective Colleges and the depart- 
ment of English. 

Courses designated abe should be taken in toto and consecutively 
if possible. Courses in groups of two (as English 331, 332) and in 
groups of three (as English 333, 334, 335), should also be taken 
im toto, though more freedom is possible about the order in which 
they may be taken. 

Courses are “advanced” when they are numbered 300 and above. 
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English 181, 132, 183. Composition and Rhetortie. 


English 184, 185, 1386. Journalism. 
Prerequisite: English 131 and 132. 


English 187, 188. Advanced Composition. 


English 189, 140. Introduction to the Types of Interature. 
Prerequisite: Enghsh 131, 182, 133. 


English 231, 2382, 233. Survey of English [rterature. 
Prerequisite: English 131, 132, 133. 


English 236. The Lnterature of the Bible. 

Prerequisite: Englsh 131, 132, and 133. Some other work in lit- 
erary interpretation, as English 231, 232, and 133, is highly desirable 
as a prerequisite in order to obtain the best results in this course. 


English 331, 332. Modern English and American Poetry. 
Prerequisite: Englsh 1381, 132, 183; English 231, 232, 233. 


English 383, 334, 835. American Short Story, Drama, and Novel. 
Prerequisite: English 131, 132, 133; Enghsh 231, 232, 233. 


English 836 abc. Current Interary Types and Writing. | 
Prerequisite: English 131, 132, 133; English 231, 232, 233. 
English 139, 140 are also desirable as prerequisites. 


English 8387 abc. Survey of the Drama. 
Prerequisite: English 131, 132, 183; English 231, 232, 233. 


English 338, 839. Major American Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 
Prerequisite: English 131, 132, 183; English 231, 232, 233. 


English 330a. Chaucer. 
Prerequisite: English 131, 132, 1383; English 231, 232, 233. 


English 830b. English Verse-forms from Beowulf to the Present. 
Prerequisite: English 131, 132, 1383; English 231, 232, 233. 


English 330c. Elizabethan Lyric Poetry. 
Prerequisite: Hnglish 181, 132, 183; English 231, 232, 233. 


English 431. The American Essay. 
Prerequisites: English 131, 132, 183; English 231, 232, 233, and, 
preferably, English 338, 339, 


finglish 432, 433. Shakespeare. 

Prerequisite: ‘English 131, 132,183; Hnglish (231.1232) 233-09ne8 
the best work in the course, English 337 is highly desirable as a pre- 
requisite. 
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English 484a. Milton. 
Prerequisite: English 131, 132, 133; English 231, 232, 233. 


English 434b. Dryden and Pope. 
Prerequisite: English 1381, 132, 133; English 231, 232, 233. 


English 486, 437. English Romanticism. 
Prerequisite: English 131, 132, 133; English 231, 232, 233. 


English 488. Tennyson and Browning. 
Prerequisite: English 131, 182, 183; English 231, 232, 233. 


English 439. Modern Drama. 
Prerequisite: English 131, 132, 133; English 231, 232, 233. 


English 430a. Pre-Shakespearean Drama. 
Prerequisite: English 131, 1382, 133; English 231, 232, 233. 


English 480b. The Drama in England from 1600-1642. 
Prerequisite: English 131, 132, 133; English 231, 232, 233. 


English 430c. The Drama of the Restoration and the Eighteenth 
Century. 
Prerequisite: English 131, 1382, 133; English 231, 232, 233. 


English 485a. The Nineteenth Century Novel. 
Prerequisite: English 131, 1382, 133; English 231, 232, 233. 


English 435b. The Modern English Novel. 
Prerequisite: English 131, 132, 183; English 231, 232, 233. 


English 435c. The Teaching of English in the High School. (See 
Education —.) 


Prerequisite: English 131, 132, 133; English 231, 232, 233, or 
their equivalent, and two full courses in Education. 


FRENCH. 
French 181, 182, 1338. For Begwners. 


French 281, 282, 288. 


Prerequisite: French 131, 132, 133, or two years of high school 
French. 


Brenciwgel, $32, 838, 
Prerequisite: French 231, 232, 233, or four years of high school 
French. 


French 431, 482, 438. 
Prerequisite: French 331, 332, 333. 
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GEOLOGY. 

Geology 141, 142, 143. General Geology. 

Geology 121, 122, 123. Principles of Geology. 


Geology 215, 216, 217. Geology of Tezas. 
Prerequisite: Geology 141, 142, 143. 


Geology 231, 232. Mvneralogy. 
Prerequisite: Geology 141 or Geology 121. Elementary chemistry 
a desirable prerequisite. 


Geology 233. Introductory Economie Geology. 
Prerequisite: Geology 231. 


Geology 290. Field Geology. 


Prerequisite: Geology 141 or Geology 121. 
Summer. Length of course: Six weeks. 


Geology 235. Geologic Mapping. 
Prerequisite: Geology 141, 142, 143 and Engineering 230. 


Geology 337, 338, 839. Invertebrate Paleontology. 
Prerequisite: Geology 141 or Geology 121. 


Geology 834, 335, 836. Petrology. 
Prerequisite: A course in general geology and Geology 2381. 


Geology 332, 888. Engineering Geology. 


Geology 434. Ore Deposits. 


Prerequisites: A course in general geology, Mineralogy 231, Petrol- 
ogy 334. 


Geology 435, 436. Geology of Petroleum. 
Prerequisites: General geology, Ore Deposits 434. 


Geology 481, 4382, 483. Advanced Physical, Structural and Historical 
Geology. 


Prerequisites: General geology, Mineralogy 231. 
Geology 437, 488, 439. Advanced Paleontology. 
Prerequisite: Geology 337, 338, 339, 
GERMAN. 
German 181, 182, 1338. For Begwners. 


German 231, 282, 233. Composition and Reading. 


Prerequisite: German 131, 132, 133, or two years of high school 
German. 
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German 831, 332, 338. 
Prerequisite: German 231, 232, 233, or four years of high school 


German. 
GOVERNMENT. 


The study of Government aims to train and prepare men and women 
for responsible citizenship, intelligent voting, efficient public service, 
leadership in public affairs, the holding of public office, and the organ- 
ization of public opinion. 


Government 181, 182, 183. American Government. 


Government 231, 232, 238. Local Government and Political Parties. 
Prerequisite: American Government. 


Government 220. Parliamentary Law and Practice. 


Government 821, 322, 828. American Government. 
For juniors and seniors who have not had Government 131, 132, 133. 


Government 824, 825, 826. American Diplomacy and Foreign Service. 
Prerequisite: American Government or American History. 


Government 830. Business Law. 


Government 331, 382, 833. Comparatwe Government and International 
Law. 
Prerequisite: American Government or one college course in History. 


Government 421, 422, 423. American Political Ideas. 
Prerequisite: American Government or American History. 


Government 430. The American Constitution. 
Prerequisite: American Government or American History. 


Government 400. Readings in Government. 


HISTORY. 


Students selecting History for their major subject should take as a 
prerequisite the freshman outline course (131, 132, 133). Courses 
numbered under 300 are introductory, intended for freshmen and soph- 
omores, designed both to serve as independent units and as a basis for 
advanced courses in history. They are not considered “‘advanced” as 
meeting the degree requirements for a major or minor subject. 

If history is selected as a major subject, there should be reading 
knowledge of at least one foreign language. The language work should 
be taken early in the college course. The student specializing in his- 
tory without a reading knowledge of French and German, and for 
Latin-American courses Spanish, is handicapped. For certain courses, 
Greek and Latin are especially useful. 
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History 181, 132, 133. History of Cwilrzation. 

History 281, 232, 283. Hvstory of the Umted States. 

History 284, 285, 236. History of England and the British Empire. 


History 237, 238, 239. History of the Two Americas. 
History 131, 132, 133 prerequisite. 

History 381, 382, 838. Huvistory of Europe to the Renaissance. 
Prerequisite: Two history courses, including History 131, 132, 133. 


History 834, 335, 386. History of Europe from the Reformation to the 
Present. 


Prerequisite: ‘The same as the preceding. 


History 837, 388, 839. History of Latin America. 
Kither History 231, 232, 233 or History 237, 238, 239 is prerequisite. 


History 481, 432, 488. History of Texas. 
Hither History 231, 232, 233 or History 237, 238, 239 is prerequisite. 


History 434, 435, 486. History of the United States from the American 
Revolution to 1850. 


Hither History 231, 232, 233 or History 237, 238, 239 is prerequisite. 


History 437, 438, 439. History of the Umted States from 1850 to the 
Present. 


Hither History 231, 232, 233 or History 237, 238, 239 is prerequisite. 


History 411, 412, 418. Foreign Policies of the Umted States. 
Wherever possible courses should be taken in regular sequence, but 


where it becomes necessary units may be taken out of their order. 
LATING 


Latin 181, 132, 188. Cicero and Virgil. 
Prerequisite for 181, 132: Two units of high school Latin. 
Prerequisite for 183: Three units of high school Latin or their 
equivalent, 


Latin 2381, 282, 2838. Oicero, Terence and Horace. 
Prerequisite: Latin 131, 132, 133 or four units of high school Latin. 


Latin 381, 382, 8383. Pliny, Tacitus and Catullus. 
Prerequisite: Latin 231, 232, 233, or their equivalent. 


Latin 481, 482. Latin Comedy. 
Prerequisite: Latin 231, 232, 233, or their equivalent. 


Latin 433. Private Infe of the Romans. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


The Department of Mathematics offers courses for undergraduates: 
in the different schools of the College. Course numbers preceded by L 
designate courses intended primarily for students in the School of Lib- 
eral Arts; by E, for students in the School of Engineering; by A, for 
- students in the School of Agriculture; and by H, for students in the 
School of Home Economics. A student matriculated in one school may 
register for a course offered in a different school, only with the consent 
of the dean of his school and of the instructor in charge of the course. 
Any course, for which less than 10 students register, may be withdrawn 
at. the discretion of the department. 


College of Inberal Arts. 


Numbers of the courses offered in the College of Liberal Arts are 
followed by a, b, c, including the first, second, and third terms of the 
course. A number followed by a only indicates a one-term course; a 
number followed by a and b indicates a two-term course; and a num- 
ber followed by a, b, and c indicates a three-term course. 

A candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Arts must take one full 
year of Mathematics selected from [L131a, b, c, or L132a, b, c, d, or 
L134a, b, c, or L137%a and L138a, b; except that students who enter 
with two units of algebra and one unit of plane geometry may fulfill 
the requirements by taking L13la and L131b or L134a and L134b. 
L131a, b, ¢ is recommended for those students who are planning to 
major in mathematics. L137a, L138a, b, is especially recommended 
for those students who are preparing to enter business or to study law. 

Courses numbered above 300 are considered advanced courses. 

A minor in mathematics consists of one or two advanced year courses. 
Students who plan to teach mathematics in high school should at least 
minor in mathematics, since the department cannot recommend as 
teachers those who have taken less than one advanced course. Students 
majoring in physics or chemistry are strongly recommended to minor 
in mathematics. 

A major in mathematics consists of three advanced year courses, 

Advanced courses, other than those scheduled in the catalogue, may 
be arranged to suit the needs of particular groups of students. 


Mathematics L131a, b. ¢. College Algebra, Trigonometry, Analytic 
Geometry. 

Prerequisite: Two years of high school algebra and one year of 
plane geometry. 


Mathematics L182a, b, ¢, d. Algebra, Trigonometry, Solid Geometry 
and Statistics. 
Prerequisite: One year of high school algebra and one year of 
plane geometry. 


Mathematics L134a, b, c. Elementary Mathematical Analysis. 


Mathematics L137a. Commercial Algebra. 
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Mathematics L138a, b. Mathematics of Finance. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics L137a. 


Mathematics L230a, 6, c. Teaching of Secondary Mathematics. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics Li3la, b, c, or its equivalent. 


Mathematics L231a, b, c. Plane and Sold Analytic Geometry. 
Prerequisite: L131e. | 


Mathematics L232a, b. Popular Astronomy. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics L131a, b, or its equivalent. 


Mathematics L234a, b, c. Mathematical Analysis. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics L134 a, b, ec. 


Mathematics L237a. Theory of Life Insurance. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics L13%a and L138a, b. 


Mathematics L38l1a, b, c. First Course in Calculus. . 
Prerequisite: Mathematics L231a, b, c, or this course may be taken 
simultaneously. 


Mathematics L332a, b, c. Theory of Probabilities and Method of Least 
Squares. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics L331a, b, c. 


Mathematics L338a, b, c. Intermediate Algebra and Theory of Hqua- 
tions. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics L131a, b, c, or its equivalent. 


Mathematics L3384a, b, c. Introduction to Higher Mathematics. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics L33la, b, ec. : 


Mathematics L3835a, b, c. Mathematics of Economic Statistics. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics L331a, b, c. 


Mathematics L431a, b, c. Advanced Course in Calculus. 
Prerequisite: L33la, b, c. 

Mathematics L432a, b. Vector Analysis. 
Prerequisite: u331a, b,c: 

Mathematics L433a, b, c. Differential Equations. 
Prerequisite: Li33la, b, ec. 

Mathematics L434a, b, c. Topics from Geometry. 
Prerequisite: L331a, b, c. 


Mathematics L435a, b, c. Fourter Series and Related Topics. 
Prerequisite: L33la, b, c. 
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Mathematics L436a, b, c. Projectwe Geometry. 
Prerequisite: L331a, b, c. 
School of Hngineering. 


All engineering students are required to take two years of college 
mathematics. In the freshman year students should take E130 and 
1131 in the fall term, E132 in the winter term, and E133 in the spring 
term. In the sophomore year, Textile and Architectural Engineers 
should take E231, H234, and E235; Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Geolog- 
ical and Mechanical Engineers should take E231, E232, E233 in the 
order listed. Students will be permitted to take sophomore courses 
in mathematics until the freshman courses have been satisfactorily 
completed. 


Mathematics E100. Solid Geometry. 


Required, as an extra study, of freshmen in the School of Engineer- 
ing who do not present solid geometry for admission. 


Mathematics 180. Trigonometry. 

Mathematics H131, H132. College Algebra. 

Mathematics L183. Introduction to Analytic Geometry. 
Matheniatics H231. Analytic Geometry. 

Mathematics F232, H233. First Course in Calculus. 

Mathematics E234, H235. First Course in Calculus. 

Mathematics L331, #332. Second Course in Calculus. 
Mathematics L333. Differential Equations. 

Mathematics L431, L432, H433. Advanced Applied Mathematics. 


School of Agriculture. 


All students in the School of Agriculture must take A131 in the 
spring term of the freshman year and A231 in the spring term of the 
sophomore year. 


Mathematics A131. Mathematics for Students of Agriculture. 
Mathematics A231. Business Mathematics for Students of Agriculture. 


School of Home Economics. 


All Home Economics students must take H131 in the winter term 
or the spring term of the freshman year. 


Mathematics H131. Elementary Analysis for Students of Home 
Economies. 
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MUSIC. 
Music 011. Choral Club. 


Music 012. College Orchestra. 

Music 018. College Band. 

Music 110, 111, 112 ; 210, 211, 212; 310, 311, $12; 410, {11,41 
Music 118, 114, 115; 218, 214, 215; $18, $14, 315; 418, 414, 415. V owe, 
Music 116, 117, 118; 216, 217, 218 ; 316, 317, 318; 416, 417, 418. Violin. 


Music (Public School Methods). 


130 Primary; 230 Intermediate; 330 High School. 
430 Bands and Orchestras. 


Music 131-2-8. (For College Band and Orchestra Players Only.) 
Music 184. Notation, Terms, Rhythmics, and Elementary Ear Train- 
ing. 
This course or its equivalent is prerequisite for Music 135 or 136. 


Music 135. Hlementary Harmony. 
Prerequisite: Music 134. 


Music 186. Harmonic Counterpart. 


In two parts. A course in modern counterpoint in all species. 
Prerequisite: Music 134. Music 135 not essential, but advisable. 


Music 187-8-9. Musical History and Appreciation. 
(A non-technical course.) 


Music 231-2-3. (For Band and Orchestra Only.) 


Music 234. Harmony (Continued). 


Dissonance, elementary composition. 
Prerequisite: Music 135. Music 136 recommended. 


Music 235. Harmonic Counterpoint (Continued). 


In three, four, and five parts. All species. 
Prerequisite: Music 136. Music 231 advisable. 


Music 286. Advanced Harmony and Composition. 
Prerequisite: Music 231. Music 232 recommended. 


Music 334. Double Counterpoint, Canon, Composition. 


Music 335. Sonata and other Forms, Composition. 
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Music 336. Fugue, Composition. 


Note.—Students desiring to minor in Public School Music should 
signify this intention. 


PHILOSOPHY AND SOCIOLOGY. 


Inasmuch as philosophy and sociology are associated in one depart- 
ment, any three advanced courses may be offered in this department to 
meet the requirements for a major, whether they be in philosophy or 
sociology, one or both. The introductory courses in philosophy (231, 
232, 233) and sociology (231, 232, 233) are not considered advanced. 

Philosophy 231, 233, 233, or equivalent, is prerequisite to advanced 
courses in philosophy, as is also elementary work in psychology. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Philosophy 231. Introduction to Philosophy. 
Philosophy 232. Logic. 

Philosophy 233. Ethics. 

Philosophy 331, 332, 333. History of Philosophy. 

Philosophy 334, 335, 886. Aesthetics. 

Philosophy 431, 432, 488. Philosophy of Religion. 
SOCIOLOGY. 


As a general rule, the introductory course in sociology (231, 232, 233) 
should be taken as prerequisite to other courses in sociology. Students 
taking advanced courses in sociology should also have had some work 
in biology and psychology. There is a Sociological Club for the serious 
discussion of problems in this field, as well as for actual first-hand 
work; and to this Club advanced students in sociology are admitted. 
Sociology 231, 232, 238. Principles of Sociology. 

Sociology 331, $32, 383. Rural Sociology and Urban Problems. 
Sociology 334, 335, 336. Social Pathology. 

Sociology 337, 838, 339. History of Social Thought. 

Soctology 481, 4382, 433. Social Problems. 

Sociology 434, 4385, 486. Modern Social Prophets. 

Sociology 437, 488, 439. Race Problems. 


Sociology 211, 212, 218. The Social Program of the Church. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN. 
MILITARY TRAINING. 


Two years of basic military training are offered. The first year cov- 
ers Infantry, Close Order Drill, Command and Leadership, Military 
Courtesy, Military Hygiene and First Aid, and Physical Drill: The 
second year covers Infantry, Close Order Drill, Scouting and Patrol- 
ling, Musketry, Interior Guard Duty, Map Reading and Map Making. 
Uniforms are worn. 

The court in Military Training parallels the course prescribed by the 
government in its schedule of instruction for Infantry Reserve Officers 
Training Corps. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Two courses in Physical Training or Military Training are prerequi- 
site to graduation. Athletic games, calisthenics and corrective exer- 
cises are offered. Students are encouraged in any line of activity in 
which they are interested. Intramural sports continue throughout the 
year. A special course is offered those students who are not able phys- 
ically to take part in competitive games. Gymnasium suits and shoes 
are to be provided by the student. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


Every woman student is required to take Physical Education the 
first two years of her college course, unless excused by the College 
authorities. 

Each student is given a medical examination at the beginning of 
each year. Excuse from Physical Education is granted in case of 
physical disability. Those who are unable to take regular work are 
given special work. 

The aim of the Physical Education work is to maintain general health 
and to provide activities that are physically wholesome. 

A gymnasium fee of one dollar per year is required. 


COURSES. 
Physical Education 101. Furst-Year Physical Education for Women. 


Physical Education 201. Advanced Gymnastics, Hlementary Nutrition, 
and Playground Supervision. 


Prerequisite: Physical Education 101. 


Physical Education 301. Natural Dancing. 
. Prerequisite: Physical Education 101 and Physical Education 201. 


Sports Offered Under Woman’s Athletic Association: Basketball, 
baseball, tennis, hiking, swimming, volley ball, and horseback riding. 
PHYSICS. 


In the elementary courses in physics (formerly called natural phi- 
losophy) we study the fundamental physical laws and principles on 
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which the modern applications of science to human activities are based. 
The aim is to develop one’s power of exact reasoning, precision of judg- 
ment, and skill in manipulation. More extended courses along tech- 
nical lines lead to astronomy, meteorology, weather forecasting, the 
various branches of engineeering and applied sciences, as well as to 
numerous important commercial activities such as moving pictures, ice- 
making, radio, X-ray diagnosis, etc. Advanced studies in the field of 
modern physics lead us into that marvelous realm of sub-atomic energy 
and the constitution of the universe. 


Physics 141, 142, 143. General Physics. 
Three lectures and recitations and one laboratory period per week 


throughout the year. 
Required of all pre-medical students. 


Physics 144, 145. Mechanics and Heat. 

Three lectures and recitations and one laboratory period per week 
throughout the winter and spring terms. 

Prerequisite: ‘Trigonometry. 

Required of all Engineering students. 


Physics 241, 242, 248. Electricity and Magnetism, Sound and Inght. 

Three lectures and recitations and one laboratory period throughout 
the year. This is a continuation of Physics 144-5, which is a pre- 
requisite, 


Physics 244, 245. Agricultural Physvcs. 

Three lectures and recitations and one laboratory period per week 
throughout the fall and winter terms. 

Required of all students taking regular courses in Agriculture. 


Physics 821. Laboratory Physics. 
Fall term. ‘Two periods per week. 


Physics 824, 825, 326. Problems in Physics. 


Two recitations per week throughout the year. 
Prerequisite: Physics 141-2-3 or Engineering Physics. 


Physics 246. Elementary Radio Communication. 
Two lectures and two laboratory periods throughout the fall term. 
Prerequisite: General College Physics or its equivalent. 


Physics 237. Practical Photography. 
One lecture and four laboratory hours per week throughout the spring 
term. 


Physics 881, 882. Electrical Measurements, 

Fall and winter terms. 

Three laboratory periods a week of two hours each. 

Prerequisite: Engineering Physics or the equivalent, integral 
calculus. 
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Physics 384, 885. Household Phystes. 
For students of Home Economics. 


Physics 841. Hlementary Light. 
Three lectures and one laboratory period throughout the spring fer 
Prerequisite: Physics 141-2-3 or the equivalent. 


Physics 348. Radio Communication. 
Two lectures and two laboratory periods throughout the fall term. 


Physics 344. Heat. Yall term. 
Three lectures and recitations and one laboratory period per week. 
Prerequisites: Physics 144-5 and Physics 241-2-3, or the equivalent, 
cand integral calculus. 


Physics 421, 422, 428. Theoretical Mechanics. 


Two lectures and recitations throughout the year. 
Prerequisites: A general course in Physics and in Calculus. 


Physics 448. Elementary Electron Theory. Spring term. 
Prerequisites: Physics 331-2 or 343 or the equivalent. 


Physics 444, 445. Inght. 


Fall and winter terms. 

Three recitations and one three-hour laboratory period a week.. 

Prerequisite: Engineering Physics or the equivalent, integral 
calculus. Peay 


Physics 581, 582. Introduction to Theoretical Physics. 


Three lectures or recitations a week. 
Prerequisite: Engineering Physics or the equivalent, integral 
calculus. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING AND EXPRESSION. 
Public Speaking 131, 182. Fundamentals of Public Speaking. 
Public Speaking 1338. Argumentation and Debate. 
Public Speaking 031, 032, 033. Teaching of Dramatic Art. 


Public Speaking 231, 2382. Oratory. 
Prerequisite: Public Speaking 131, 132. 


Public Speaking 233. Technique of Reading. 


Public Speaking 331, 832. Oratory. Advanced. 
Prerequisite: Public Speaking ‘131, 132, 231. 


Public Speaking 333. Advanced Argumentation and Debate. 
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Expression 131, 182, 183. Private and Class Work. 
Expression 231, 232, 233. Advanced Interpretation. 


Expression 381, 332, 333. Imaginative and Dramatic Thinking. 
Prerequisite: Expression 131, 132, 133, 231, 232, 233. 


SPANISH. 
Spanish 181, 182, 133. 


Spanish 231, 232, 238. 


Prerequisite: Spanish 131, 132, 133, or two units of high school 
Spanish. 


Spanish 331, 832, 833. Contemporary Lrterature. 
Prerequisite: Spanish 131, 132, 133, and 231, 232, and 233, or 
three or four units of high school Spanish. 


Contemporary Literature and Commercial Spanish may not both be 
counted towards a degree. 


Spamsh 334, 835, 336. Commercial Spanish. 
Prerequisite: Same as for Contemporary Literature. 


Given in 1927-28, provided as many as fifteen students register for 
the course. 


Spanish 431, 482, 4338. The Modern Novel. 
Prerequisite: Spanish 331, 332, 333, or its equivalent. 
(Given in alternate years; not given in 1927-28.) 


Spanish 531, 532, 5383. Modern Drama. 
Prerequisite: Spanish 331, 332, 333, or its equivalent. 
(Given in alternate years; given in 1927-28.) 
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1. History and Buildings—The importance of the School of En- 
gineering in the Texas Technological College is stressed in the first 
section of the bill by which the Thirty-eighth Legislature established 
this institution. It is here pointed out that the commercial develop- 
ment of our State depends largely upon the opportunities for students 
to obtain thorough training in engineering and manufacturing fields. 

In accordance with the importance of this School, the second largest 
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building on the campus is the first unit of the Engineering group, with 
a floor area of approximately 27,000 square feet. This building is 
designed to eventually house only the Department of Textile Engineer- 
ing, but for the present practically all instruction in the various en- 
gineering courses offered by this school is given in this building. 

During the fall of 1926 a temporary building 50x100 feet of hollow 
tile construction was erected to house the pattern-making shop, machine 
shop, and an elementary mechanical engineering laboratory. 

The second unit of the Engineering group is to be built during the 
school year of 1927-28 and should be ready for use at the opening of 
the 1928-29 session. This unit is to cost $240,000 and will have ap- 
proximately 35,000 square feet of floor area. It will include offices 
for the engineering faculty, laboratories for the Departments of Archi- 
tectural, Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering, Engineering 
Drawing rooms, and classrooms. 


2. Purpose-—The aim and purpose of the School of Engineering is 
to turn out men who are thoroughly grounded in the fundamentals of 
all engineering work and specialized in one particular line only to the 
extent that experience appears to demand as a minimum. In other 
words, the course of study in the School of Engineering is planned with 
the view of giving the student the essential basic training which he 
cannot get after graduation and leaving a large part of his specializa- 
tion to his later professional employment. Experience has shown this 
type of training to produce the most successful engineers. 

One of the prime essentials of an engineer is character. Recognizing 
this fact, the engineering instruction at all times aims to emphasize the 
qualities of honesty, loyalty, thoroughness, and industry. HEngineering 
has taken its rightful place as one of the learned professions, and for 
this reason the course of study is designed to foster a spirit of culture 
and ethics. From the foregoing it may be summarized that the ideal 
product of the Engineering School is a logical thinker who is a man of. 
character, culture, and professional attitude with capacity and love for 
work, and with a substantial knowledge of facts in his chosen field. 


3. Uniform Freshman Y ear-—All Engineering students are required 
to take identical work throughout the Freshman year. This is done 
in order that the student may have the opportunity of becoming more 
familiar with the courses of instruction and the possibilities after grad- 
uation in the various branches of engineering before he chooses his 
professional course. 

To aid the student in the proper selection of his professional work, 
lectures on the scope and opportunities of the various branches of the 
profession will be given by practicing engineers. 


4. Field for Graduates.—The field of engineering open to the en- 
gineering graduate is too broad, and the opportunities which it presents 
are too numerous to be presented in the space of this bulletin. En- 
gineering has been defined as “The art of directing the great sources 
of power in nature for the use and convenience of man,” which indi- 
cates employment in development of natural resources, manufacturing, 
and commerce. 

The engineering student upon graduation usually spends a period 
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of time in apprentice or subordinate positions, securing experience and 
preparing himself for the more important work of the executive, the 
designer, the consulting engineer, the teacher, or the operator, etc. For 
a number of years the demand for engineering graduates by the in- 
dustries has considerably exceeded the supply. 

An engineering training is becoming more and more recognized as a 
desirable preparation for a general commercial career, as it develops a 
mathematical and analytical type of mind, and demands systematic and 
methodical work. For this reason many engineering graduates even- 
tually hold important executive positions. 


5. Admission.—The requirements for admission to the School of 
Engineering are essentially the same as those for admission to other 
schools of the College. For details of these general requirements, see 
the paragraph on Admission Requirements under the division of the 
catalogue on general information. The special requirements for admis- 
sion to the School of Engineering are as follows: 

(1) Two credits must be offered in Algebra, 

(2) If Solid Geometry is not offered as an entrance credit, it must 
be completed before the Sophomore year. No college credit 
is given for Solid Geometry, and high school students con- 
templating an engineering course are urged to take this sub- 
ject in high school. | 

(3) Instead of a foreign language two units may be presented in 
laboratory sciences or one unit in Science and one-half unit 
each in Solid Geometry and Trigonometry. 


6. Regulations—The regulations governing the students in the 
_ School of Engineering are essentially the same as those applying to 

students in the other schools of the College. 

An exception is made in the matter of grading. Due to the nature 
of engineering courses, the grade of incomplete is given only when a 
student is prevented from completing his work in a course by causes 
beyond his control. 


The Credit Hour—A “credit hour” is given in a subject for each 
three hours of student time that it requires per week for a term. Hach 
recitation demands two hours of preparation, thus making the num- 
ber of recitations per week equal to the credit hour value of the sub- 
ject. The credit hour value of a laboratory subject is equal to the 
number of three-hour periods per week where no outside work is nec- 
essary. The middle digit of any subject number indicates its credit 
hour value. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES. 


(All Engineering Students.) 


The degree of Bachelor of Science in Architecural, Civil, Electrical, 
Geological, “Mechanical, and Textile Engineering will be conferred 
upon students who satisfactorily complete the requirements of the re- 
spective courses as outlined on the following page: 


*Chemical Engineering is offered as a division of Mechanical Engineering and 
leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engineering (Chem- 
ical Engineering option). 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF COURSES FOR 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING, 1927-1928 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING. 


U7 


The course of study in Architectural Engineering lays emphasis upon 
advanced construction and the mechanical equipment of buildings, and 
is intended to prepare the student to become a structural designer and 


engineer. 


Ie laisse, Leo. 
Prerequisite : 


1381. Shades and Shadows. 
Drawing 231. 


Prerequisite : 


182. Perspective. 


Prerequisite: 


Pilwele, ols. 
Prerequisite : 


221, 222, 228. 
Prerequisite : 


231, 232, 23883. 
Prerequisite : 


321, 322, 823. Architectural History. 


Prerequisite : 


CouRSES OF INSTRUCTION. 


Freehand Drawing. Laboratory 6 hours. 


None. 


Architectural History. 


Laboratory 9 hours. 
Drawing 231. 


Class 


Sophomore standing. 


Architectural Drawing. Laboratory 6 hours. 


Freshman Drawing. 


Elementary Design. 


Architecture 131, 132, 133. 


Class 


Architecture 211, 212, 213. 


826. Building Sanitation. Class 2 hours. 
Junior standing. 


Prerequisite : 


i ers 41g, 
Prerequisite: 


EL Dele plo: 
Prerequisite: 


414, 415, 416. 
Prerequisite: 

gineering. 

421, 422, 428. 
Prerequisite: 


Specifications. 


Senior standing in Architectural Engineering. 


Business Practice. 
Senior standing in Architectural Engineering. 


Class 1 hour. 


Estimating. Class 1 hour. 
Senior standing in Architecture or Architectural En- 


Architectural Construction. 


Senior standing in Architectural Engineering, 


Laboratory 9 hours. 


1 hour. 


Laboratory 9 hours. 


2 hours. 


Class 1 hour. 


Class 2 hours. 


78 , Texas TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
434, 445. Architectural Construction. Laboratory 9 hours, fall term. 
12 hours, spring term. 
Prerequisite: To be taken with Architectural Engineering 421, 422, 
423. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


Civil engineering was originally so called to differentiate it from 
military engineering, there being but two main divisions of engineer- 
ing—the productive and the destructive. But with the development of 
some of the great sources of power, of which two, steam and electricity, 
may be named, specialized knowledge has been developed and is required. 
Thus the mechanical enginer and electrical engineer has come into his 
own. Architecture requires special knowledge and particular talent 
and is a separate profession. Other branches of engineering might be 
named as separate professions. 

Civil engineering may be said to include a number of. branches each 
resting on a relatively compact body of principles. They may be clas- 
sified as: | 


(1) Surveying and Geodesy—which deals with the measurement and 
delineation of portions of the earth’s surface and objects on it. 

(2) Railroad Engineering—which deals with the location, construc- 
tion, and some phases of the maintenance and operation of railroads. 

(3) Highway Engineering—which deals with the location, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of highways and pavements. 

(4) Hydraulic Engineering—which deals with the use and control 
of water as a source of power, and as a necessity of life and convenience 
to mankind. In some of its phases, the practice of hydraulic engineer- 
ing demands a knowledge of electrical and mechanical engineering. 

(5) Sanitary Engineering—which deals with problems pertaining 
to the protection and preservation of the public health. 

(6) Structural Engineertng-——which deals with the design and con- 
struction of fixed structures and their foundations. A profession closely 
allied to this branch is Architectural Engineering. 


The course in Civil Engineering offered by the Texas Technological 
College aims to give thorough instruction in the fundamentals of each 
of these branches. The intent is to co-ordinate the theoretical instruc- 
tion of the classrooms with the practical instruction offered in its draft- 
ing rooms and laboratories, so that its graduates will be able to apply 
the principles which they have studied to the problems which they will 
have to meet with intelligence, common sense, courage, and initiative. 

The Department of Civil Engineering offers the following courses: 


CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 


230. Elementary Surveying. Class 1 hour. Laboratory 6 hours. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics E130. 


241, 242, 243. Plane Surveying. Class 2 hours. Laboratory 6 hours. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 130 


THE ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


3812. Materials Laboratory. Laboratory 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Registration in Civil Engineering 332. 


818. Cement Laboratory. Laboratory 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Junior Engineering standing. 


831, 832, 833. Applied Mechanics. Class 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics E233. 


| 834. Surveying. Class 1 hour. Laboratory 6 hours. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 241, 242, 243. 


842, 843. Structures. Class 3 hours. Laboratory 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 331. 

410. Seminar. Laboratory 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Senior Civil Engineering standing. 


412. Hydraulic Laboratory. Laboratory 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 439. 


413. Highway Laboratory. Laboratory 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 435, 436. 


430. Materials. Class 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Senior Engineering standing. 


481. Reinforced Concrete Theory. Class 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 331, 332, 333. 


433. Concrete Structures. Class 1 hour. Laboratory 6 hours. 
A continuation of Civil Engineering 443. 


434. Structural Design. Class 1 hour. Laboratory 6 hours. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 442. 


435, 436, 487. Highway Engineering. Class 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Senior Engineering standing. 


439, Hydraulics. Class 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 331. 


42. Bridge Design. Class 2 hours. Laboratory 6 hours. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 342, 343. 


443. Concrete Structures. Class 2 hours. Laboratory 6 hours. 


Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 431. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING DRAWING. 


The Department of Engineering Drawing provides fundamental 
courses in the graphic language as used in the study and practice of 
the profession of engineering and for the development of the powers of 
visualization. In addition, certain other courses of educational and 
practical value are offered. 


100. Elementary Drawing. Class 3 hours. 


Required of all students who have not had solid geometry. 
Fall term. No college credit. 


121, 122, 123. Engineering Drawing. Lecture 1 hour. Drawing room 
4 hours. 


Prerequisite: Solid geometry. 


181, 182. Engineering Drawing. Lecture 1 hour. Drawing room 6 
hours. 
Same as Engineering Drawing 121, 122, 123. 
Winter and spring terms only. 


124. Agricultural Drawing. Lecture 1 hour. Drawing room 4 hours. 
Prerequisite: None. 


231. Descriptive Geometry. Three two-hour periods per week for 
lecture and laboratory. 


232. Machine Drawing. Lecture 1 hour. Drawing room 6 hours. 
Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing 123. 


$21. Lettering. Lecture 1 hour. Drawing room 4 hours. 


$31, 832. Mechamcal Drawing for Teachers. Lecture 1 hour and 6 
hours laboratory per week. ‘Two terms. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


The course in Electrical Engineering aims to give a thorough and 
comprehensive training in the fundamental principles of electricity and 
magnetism, which experience has proven to be necessary for the proper 
development of the electrical engineering student. 

The instruction in these principles includes consideration of the 
theory, operation, and design of circuits, generators, motors, converters, 
control devices, transmission lines, and distribution systems. 

Special emphasis is placed upon the student’s ability to reason logi- 
cally, apply mathematics, and speak and write clear, concise English. 
In order to prepare the student for his professional courses, the first 
two years are devoted to a study of mathematics, English, physics, 
chemistry, drawing, and shop practice. 

No sharp division can be made between the various branches of 
engineering. Therefore the student is given thorough courses in the 
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fundamentals of chemical, civil, and mechanical engineering in addi- 
tion to the work in electrical engineering. 

In the Electrical Engineering course the theory is taught in the 
classroom and then applied in the laboratory by practical tests. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
CourRSsES OF INSTRUCTION. 


281. Principles of Electrical Engineering. Class 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Physics 242; Mathematics H232. 


$11, 312. Electrical Engineering Laboratory. Laboratory 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Registration in Hlectrical Engineering 335. 


$21, 322, 8238. Electrical Engineering Laboratory. Laboratory 6 hours. 
Prerequisite: Registration in Electrical Engineering 331. 


324, 825. Electrical Engineering Laboratory. Laboratory 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Registration in Electrical Engineering 335. 


831, 332, 388. Principles of Electrical Engineering. Class 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 231. 


834, 335, 336. Elements of Electrical Engineering. Class 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Physics 243; Mathematics H233. 


410. Electrical Engineering Seminar. Class 1 hour. 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 432. 


421, 422, 423. Electrical Engineering Laboratory. Laboratory 6 hours. 
Prerequisite: Registration in Electrical Engineering 431. 


431, 432, 488. Alternating Current Machinery. Class 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 333. 


484, 435, 486. Electrical Applications and Transmission. Class 3 
hours. 


Prerequisite : Registration in Electrical Engineering 431. 


DEPARTMENT OF GHOLOGICAL ENGINEERING. 


The course in Geological Engineering is designed to meet the needs 
of those students who desire technical training in geological subjects, 
together with training in engineering subjects. It combines courses 
offered in the School of Liberal Arts with courses offered in the School 
of Engineering. The object of the course is to fit students for prac- 
tical work in economic geology, especially in those phases which have 
to do with the petroleum industry. (For courses of instruction, see 
outline of curriculum for Geological Engineering.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


Mechanical engineering is that branch of engineering which deals 
with the generation, transmission and utilization of power, the design, 
construction, operation and testing of machinery, and the management 
of shops and factories. The course of study in mechanical engineering 
is designed to prepare the student for entrance into these fields. 

The curriculum includes, in addition to the fundamental sciences and 
the professional courses, a thorough training in the use of English and 
foundation courses in business and government. larly in his course 
the student is given sufficient training in the mechanic arts to make 
him familiar with the use of hand and machine tools and with the 
methods employed in the machine shop, the pattern shop and foundry, 
and the forge shop. In the professional subjects, by means of lectures, 
recitations and drawing room work, typical mechanical engineering 
problems are presented and their practical solution by the application 
of physics, chemistry, and mathematics, is indicated. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING OPTION. 


Students desiring to study chemical engineering will register in the 
Department of Mechanical Enginering. Certain chemistry courses will 
be substituted for some of the prescribed work in the curriculum, thus 
preparing the students for employment in the chemical phases of in- 
dustrial and manufacturing fields. 

Upon the completion of this curriculum the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Mechanical Engineering (Chemical Engineering option) 
will be conferred. The curriculum is so arranged that only one more 
year of study is required to earn the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Chemical Engineering in institutions granting such degree. 


MECHANICAL’ ENGINEERING. 
CouURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
211, 212. Wood Shop. Laboratory 3 hours. 


221. Mechanical Engineering Problems. Class 1 hour, laboratory 2 
hours. 
Prerequisite: Physics 144 and 145. 


222. Mechanism. Class 2 hours, laboratory 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Drawing 232, Mechanical Engineering 221. 


225. Pattern Shop. Waboratory 6 hours. 


226. Foundry and Forge Shop. Waboratory 6 hours. 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 225. 


227. Machine Shop. Laboratory 6 hours. 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 226. 


311, 312, 313. Machine Shop. Laboratory 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 212. 
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818. Machine Shop. Laboratory 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 227. 


816, 317. Shop Project Course. Laboratory 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 315. 


818,319. Heat Engineering Laboratory. (T. EH.) Laboratory 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Registration in Mechanical Engineering 335. 


821. Mechanical Measurements. Laboratory 6 hours. 
Prerequisite: Registration in Mechanical Engineering 331. 


822. Thermodynamics Laboratory. Laboratory 6 hours. 
Prerequisite: Registration in Mechanical Engineering 333. 


826, 827. Machine Design. Laboratory 6 hours. 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 222. 


828,329. Heat Engineering Laboratory. (HH. E.) Laboratory 6 hours. 
Prerequisite: Registration in Mechanical Engineering 335. 


831. Mechanical Engineering Equipment. Class 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 222. 


832, 8338. Thermodynamics. Class 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 331. 


334, 3385, 336. Heat Engineering. (HE. E. and T. HE.) Class 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 221. 


837, 888. Heat Engineering. (C. EH.) Class 3 hours. 
839. Heat Engineering. (C. EH.) Class 2 hours, laboratory 3 hours. 


411, 412. Seminar. Class 1 hour. 
Prerequisite: Senior standing. 


420. Machine Shop. (T. EH.) Laboratory 6 hours. 


421, 422. Power Plant Laboratory. Laboratory 6 hours. 
Prerequisite: Registration in Mechanical Engineering 431. 


4238. Gas Engines Laboratory. Laboratory 6 hours. 
Prerequisite: Registration in Mechanical Engineering 437. 


424, 425. Engineering Design. Class and laboratory 6 hours. 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 327. 
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427. Dynamics. Class 2 hours. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 331, 332, 333. 


428. Industrial Engineering. Class 2 hours. 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 434. 


431, 4382. Power Plant Engineering. Class 2 hours. 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 333. 


488. Refrigeration. Class 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 333. 


434. Industrial Engineering. Class 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Senior standing. 


485, 436. Heating and Ventilation. Class 2 hours, laboratory 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Senior standing. 


487, 4388. Internal Combustion Engines. Class 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 333. 


439, Metallurgy of Iron and Steel. Class 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 143; Physics 243. 


DEPARTMENT OF TEXTILE ENGINEERING. 


The Department of Textile Engineering offers excellent opportuni- 
ties to the students who intend entering the textile industry. With 
the superior equipment for instruction in the manufacture of all grades 
of cotton goods, this department is expected to bring a material in- 
crease in the wealth and prosperity of the people of the State, and help 
reduce the millions of dollars worth of raw materials being shipped 
annually to distant factories to be made into finished products. 

The building occupied by this department has two stories and is 
sixty-six feet wide by two hundred and eighteen feet long. It is a 
splendid example of architectural skill, and has admirably arranged 
classrooms, laboratories, machinery halls, ete. 

A broad education is given as a foundation for the work in textile 
engineering. The course includes English, mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, machine design, surveying, steam engines and boilers, electricity, 
etc., in addition to the purely textile subjects. 

The purely textile work comprises lectures, calculations, testing, in- 
vestigation and experimenting with the various machines; practical 
running or operation of the machines by the students, so as to make 
them familar with the use and operation of each machine and process; 
sketching of the most complicated parts, setting of rollers for some 
particular staple of cotton, setting of the builder motions, plumbing 
spindles, etc., and changing of counts and varieties of yarn by the stu- 
dents. The principles of fabric structure are studied, and also the ele- 
ments of woven design. Cloth analysis is studied to ascertain the struc- 
ture in order that the fabric may be reproduced. 
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Each student receives samples of products made, which are in a 
large measure standard fabrics, with all data regarding their manufac- 
ture, etc. 

The weaving department is equipped with the most modern machin- 
ery for the production of almost any type of cotton fabric; and it is 
upon these machines that the students have practical work, and manu- 
facture many standard fabrics. The construction details as well as the 
practical working of the machines, and all related calculations are 
studied. A wide latitude is given the student in producing fabrics to 
illustrate different color combinations and weave effects of his own. All 
calculations, etc., incident to the above are made by the student. 

The principles of latch needle knitting applicable to the knitting of 
ladies’ hose, men’s half-hose, and mufflers are studied. 

The construction and operation of the various machines are taken 
up in detail. 

The equipment in this department, as in all the various departments, 
consists of the very best and latest construction. 

The work in dyeing and finishing includes both theory and practice. 
Laboratory work precedes the practical dyeing on the machines. In 
the laboratory the students take up the actions of alkalies, acids, etc., 
upon the different textile fibers; and the application of the various 
classes of dyes to silk, wool and cotton are studied. [ull details of. the 
processes employed in bleaching cotton yarn, and cloth are followed; 
including water purification by chemical and mechanical means with 
special reference to bleaching and finishing. 

A room is furnished as a textile laboratory, and it is equipped with 
the most approved apparatus for testing the products in the various 
stages of manufacture into yarns, cloth, etc. 

Cotton, laps, slivers, rovings, yarns and fabrics are tested for de- 
termining the moisture content, the effect of different speeds, adjust- 
ments or setting, twists, temperatures and humidities, etc., on the ap- 
pearance, elasticity, and strength of yarns and fabrics. 

Complete systems of heating, hghting, humidifying, etc., and all ap- 
paratus, etc., found in the modernly equipped mill are installed here. 

The practical work enables the student to become familiar with all 
details in the design, construction, and operation of the various ma- 
chines and processes. Various products are manufactured by the stu- 
dents under the direction of the instructors. 

The work of the freshman class is the same as that for the other 
engineering courses. That for the sophomores, however, includes a 
four-hour course in the fundamental theory and practice of textile 
engineering. 

TEXTILE ENGINEERING. 
Courses OF INSTRUCTION. 
227. Yarn Manufacture. Recitation and laboratory 2 periods per 
week for spring term. 

Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 

224, 225, 226. Fabric Design and Manufacture. Recitation and lab- 
oratory 2 periods per week. 

Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 
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821, 822, 323. Yarn Manufacture. Recitation and laboratory 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Textile Engineering 227. 


841, 842, 8438. Fabrice Design and M anufacture. Recitation and labora- 
tory 4 periods per week. 


Prerequisite: Textile Engineering 233. 


421, 422, 428. Dyeing and Fimshing. Recitation and laboratory 2 
periods per week. 


Prerequisite or parallel: Chemistry 345. 


431, 482, 438. Yarn Manufacture, Knitting and Testing. Recitation 
and laboratory 3 periods per week. 


“Prerequisite: Textile Engineering 323. 


441, 442, 4438. Fabric Design and Manufacture. Recitation and. lab- 
oratory 4 periods per week. 


Prerequisite: Textile Engineering 343. 
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FACULTY. 


PA Wa LLORNy A. Mo DL, Dea 
President. 


ArtHUR Henry LerpicH, M. S., 
Dean of Agriculture and Professor of Agronomy. 


WENZEL Louis STANGEL, M. S., 
Professor of Animal Husbandry and Head of Department. 


CHARLES HArotD MAnonty, M. S., 
Professor of Horticulture and Head of Department. 


LEANDER D. Hows tu, M. S., 


Professor of Agricultural Economics and Farm Management and 
Head of Department. 


Hartey J. Bower, M. 8., 
Associate Professor of Agronomy and Acting Head of Department. 


KENNETH M. Renner, M. S., 


Associate Professor of Dairy Products and Manufactures and Acting 
Head of Department. 


Ray C. Mowszry, M. S., 
Associate Professor of Aniwmal Husbandry. 


FRED G. HarpauGH, B. 8., D. V. M., 
Assistant Professor of Anumal Husbandry. 


HaAroup J. Broprick, B. S., 
Assistant Professor of Horticulture. 


F. I. DAHLBERG, B. S., 
Instructor, Superintendent of Farms. 


Texas in general, and Western Texas almost exclusively, depends 
upon agriculture for a livelihood. The availability of instruction in 
those subjects which have to do with sane, practical agriculture is 
fundamental to the prosperity and continued development of a State 
whose principal industries, even aside from agriculture, are in general 
dependent upon agriculture. 

The purpose of the courses of study outlined herewith is to meet 
the needs of those who desire to prepare themselves for service and 
life in some part of the agricultural organization of this country as 
a whole. Courses are accordingly offered for those who expect to oper- 
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ate farms or ranches, those who purpose to enter technical and scientific 
professions bearing directly on agriculture, and also for those who 
desire to live in and be a part of a community in which the basic in- 
dustry is agriculture. In all these courses, it is felt that sympathy - 
with and understanding of agricultural subjects and problems are 
essential to the intelligent citizen. , 

One may acquire experience in farming and a limited knowledge 
of some of its fundamentals by working at farming as a trade. The 
skill and understanding so obtained are necessarily very limited and 
are acquired slowly and expensively. A more systematic and broader 
knowledge of the subject acquired at a reasonable expense is obtainable 
in college, and at the same time the student obtains education in many 
of the so-called cultural subjects which broaden his outlook on life 
and make him more fit for the discharge of his duties to the State and 
to the community in which he lives. 

A good education for one engaged in any of the various branches of 
agriculture necessitates that part of the cultural subjects of the usual 
college course be replaced by those which have a direct bearing on 
agriculture. 

The scientific and technical subjects studied are fundamental. In 
the latter years of the student’s work, the scientific and agricultural 
subjects have both a more specific application to agriculture, and a 
more fundamental bearing on certain special lines of work which the 
student may desire to pursue as a life work. 


EQUIPMENT. 


One aim of education is that it be productive. In agriculture the 
laboratory method of instruction is given very great emphasis. Our 
laboratories are both in and out of doors. Foundation herds of live 
stock are available for the use of the students. The School of Agri- 
culture is equipped with a farm comprising approximately 700 acres 
of pasture land and 964 acres of farm lands, including small pastures, 
making a total of approximately 1664 acres. In addition to the farm 
the campus proper covers 320 acres, which is available for demonstra- 
tion and instructional purposes especially in some branches of horti- 
culture. The equipment devoted to agriculture has an inventory value 
of approximately $200,000. 

Part of the farm land is devoted to the maintenance of live stock 
for purely instructive purposes. The balance is being developed for 
instructional purposes as rapidly as possible, pending which time part 
of it is leased. Equipment for farming is available and is selected to 
serve also for the purpose of instruction. 

The permanent buildings now available are the Stock Judging 
Pavilion and the Dairy Barn. These are constructed of tile and stucco. 
The Stock Judging Pavilion contains classrooms, a large arena and 
seats.: The dairy barn has a capacity of 40 cows, and contains feed 
rooms, milk rooms, boiler room, etc., and modern equipment. Thirty 
acres of dry-farmed pasture is fenced in lots near the dairy barn. 

The poultry plant consists of 12 houses and 10 acres cross-fenced. 

The Horticultural Department has planted and is developing an 
8-acre orchard and propagation garden. 
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The animals now owned by the College and used for laboratory in- 
struction purposes consist of the following: 

Dairy cattle, 32. 

Beef cattle, 9. 

Horses and mules, 12. 

Hogs, 109. 

Sheep, 43. 

Poultry, 544. 

ADDITIONAL BUILDINGS. 


Funds are available for the erection of two new buildings for the 
School of Agriculture. These will be the first units of a greenhouse 
and an Agricultural Building. These buildings will be located south- 
west of the Administration Buiding, and, with the Stock Judging 
Pavilion, will farther outline the agricultural group. Construction 
will start at once and both will be ready in the fall of this year. 
The greenhouse is designed principally for use of the Department of 
Horticulture and the Department of Agronomy. It will consist of a 
central fireproof house containing a heating plant, work rooms and 
propagation laboratory. The glass range will be on the south of this 
central building. 'The greenhouse is so designed that additional space 
may be added from time to time with no material reconstruction be- 
ing necessary. An individual heating plant is included in the equip- 
ment, so that on holidays, or in case of accidents to the College plant, 
this small building may be kept heated as desired. 

The Agricultural Building is so designed that when an appropria- 
tion is secured for a permanent Agricultural Building, it may become 
a part of the plan. It will contain offices for the staff of the School 
of Agriculture, classrooms and laboratories. On completion of this 
building, the School of Agriculture will be moved from the Home 
Economics Building. 


FIELD FOR GRADUATES, 


There is a constant demand for men trained in specialized lines of 
agriculture as well as for men to enter professions wherein a basic 
agricultural education is required. The School of Agriculture will 
assist its graduates in securing employment if desired. Among the 
lines of work usually open to graduates are the following positions: 

Farmers and farm managers; marketing agents; managers of co-. 
operative associations ; teachers in colleges, academies and high schools; 
extension experts in agricultural colleges, railroads and land companies; 
government and experiment station lines of research work; horticul- 
tural experts; poultry experts; feed inspecting, etc.; county agents; 
assistants in seed houses; agricultural writing for farm journals; plant 
pathologists ; entomologists trained in agriculture; landscape architects ; 
agricultural engineers, and farm machinery specialists. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 


The School of Agriculture requires fifteen standard entrance unit 
credits from an accredited high school or entrance by examination. 
The units acceptable to meet the entrance requirements are: 
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1) Bivelish > 2 hocey aces eae ame Er ri 3 units 
2. Mathematics: 
Aloebra: 05 01S cirsk coin a paee eee aera 1 unit 
Plane: Geometry <7) 0... cues eee 1 unit 


And ten units selected from the following: 
3. Social Sciences, such as: 

History, civics, economics, sociology, etc., 
two units if only one is selected in group 
four, but if two are selected in group four 
then one unit from group three....2 or 1 unit 

4. Science, such as: 

Botany, zoology, chemistry, physics, geol- 

ogy, general science, physiology, etc., two 

units if only one is selected by group three, 
but if two are selected in group three, 


then One UNitein Stroup Tour. 2.4... 1. or 2 inate 

5. Any other standard units, but not more than 
four’ can’ be: vocational subjects. 25. 7% units 
ODE Racal ee agrees tae Re as eee 15 units 


If the student cannot present the necessary two units in mathematics, 
but can present a total of fifteen units that are otherwise satisfactory, 
he may be admitted to the freshman class, provided the conditions are 
all removed by examination, or otherwise, before he can be enrolled in 
any sophomore course in the College. 


ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 


In addition to completing the required courses of study, any candi- 
date for a degree in Agriculture must have had at least six months 
farm experience in labor or management during the recent years of 
his life. A formal statement giving information regarding this ex- 
perience must be filed in the dean’s office previous to the first term 
of the candidate’s senior year. If the statement does not receive ap- 
proval the candidate will be required to satisfy this requirement before 
continuing his studies. Co-operation in securing employment on ap- 
proved farms and ranches is offered by the departments to the end that, 
when desired, summer employment may be made to serve the purpose 
of this requirement. 


SUBSTITUTION FOR FAILURE IN REQUIRED WORK. 


A student who has a failing grade on his record in any required 
subject of the course must remove this grade by satisfactory repetition 
of the class work or be allowed to:substitute other work by the Faculty 
of the School of Agriculture before he will be graduated. If this fail- 
ing grade is in a subject which is a prerequisite to other studies, this 
grade must be removed before the latter course may be attempted. 


MAJOR LINES OF WORK. 


Specialized courses of study are offered in Animal Husbandry, Agron- 
omy, and Horticulture. A four-year course is also given in General 
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Agriculture. While the curricula as scheduled are believed to be suffi- 
cient to cover the needs of the average students, it is possible to com- 
bine various portions of the work of two or more of them so that an 
even more specialized preparation may be secured. In special cases 
permission will be granted to combine the work of two or more depart- 
ments. For those who are not certain what particular branch of the 
profession they will follow, it is advised that the general courses be 
adhered to. Substitutions and combinations will be permitted only 
when there is good evidence that the student desiring such work is 
practically certain to follow the branch selected. In any case where 
modifications are granted, the degree will be based on the course in 
which the major part of the work was taken. Substitution of technical 
work for the required general cultural work in the course will not be 
permitted. 
TEACHERS CERTIFICATES. 


By substituting proper courses in Education and English for work 
in the courses in Agriculture, the student may be granted teachers’ 
certificates good for from four years in elementary schools to as much 
as a permanent high school certificate, depending on how much of the 
required work he has satisfactorily completed. Such substitution can 
be arranged for him by the joint approval of the dean of the School of 
Agriculture and the dean of the School of Liberal Arts. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL TEACHING. 


The candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
may so choose his electives in his junior and senior years as to apply 
toward meeting the requirements for teaching vocational agriculture 
in schools participating in the Federal Smith-Hughes funds. In the 
prescribed majors in Agronomy, Animal Husbandry or Horticulture, 
it is necessary to elect one course for two full years in Education and 
one term in Farm Shop. ‘These are elected under the supervision of 
the head of the department in which the student majors and are to 
apply as specific courses as required by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


WORK OFFERED TO STUDENTS REGISTERED IN THE OTHER SCHOOLS, 


Courses with special appeal to students interested in Rural Eco- 
nomics, Journalism, Administration, Home Economics, Textile En- 
gineering, and Rural Teaching are offered either as required subjects 
or as electives in the Agricultural curricula and provision made, when- 
ever possible, to accommodate students from other parts of the College. 
When prerequisites are required, these conditions are inflexible. 


CORRESPONDENCE SERVICE. 


Two types of correspondence service in Agriculture are available to 
the public. These are as follows: 

1. College Credit Courses—Many of the regular college studies 
may, under approved conditions, be taken by correspondence for credit 
toward a degree. These courses comprise in general non-laboratory 
courses but students may likewise register for certain courses requir- 
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ing survey data or other original data. On application, a student may 
learn what courses are open to him. The instruction by correspond- 
ence will be directed by the Department of Correspondence Study of 
the College working in conjunction with the specific teachers in the 
various Departments of the School of Agriculture. For further infor- 
mation, those interested are referred to the section of this Bulletin 
devoted to the Department of Correspondence Study. 

2. Information Service.—In response to an insistent demand for 
direct Agricultural information, a letter answering service is now 
maintained. The purpose of the service is to afford a definite treat- 
ment to technical or informational questions concerning western Agri- 
cultural and related subjects. All such questions will be promptly 
answered if possible or referred to other authorities. Address inquiries 
of this nature to the Dean, School of Agriculture, and enclose return 
postage or addressed stamped envelope. 

Short Courses and Contests—-The aim and purpose of the School 
of Agriculture is to offer instruction of college grade only. No regu- 
larly scheduled elementary work is offered. It is desired that the agri- 
cultural equipment serve the greatest number of people and to that 
end contests for Vocational Agricultural students and Boys’ Club mem- 
bers and informational demonstrations of one or two days each are 
conducted on request. County agents, teachers and farmers desiring 
such service should submit their application well in advance to the 
Dean of the School of Agriculture. 

Each year a Vocational Agricultural Contest is held for High School 
students who compete for trophies awarded by the Lubbock Chamber 
of Commerce. 

UNIFORM FRESHMAN YEAR. 


All Agricultural students are required to take a uniform course of 
study in their Freshman year. This is to allow the student to become 
familiar with the courses of instruction and to decide fully as to his 
qualifications before making election of specific majors. With the ex- 
ception of the Landscape Architecture major, the Sophomore courses 
are also all uniform. 

DEGREES. 


The degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture will be conferred 
upon completion of the prescribed courses in the School of Agriculture, 
given in the First Annual Catalog, 1925-1926, pages 103 to 121, with 
majors in General Agriculture, Agronomy, Animal Husbandry, and 
Horticulture. This applies to students registering previous to the fall 
of 1927, or to complete their work with such classes. 

Students registering as Freshmen in the fall of 1927 and complet- 
ing the required courses, as outlined in the following pages, will re- 
ceive the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture or the degree 
of Bachelor of Landscape Architecture. The degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Agriculture is given with majors in General Agriculture, 
Agronomy, Animal Husbandry and Horticulture. 
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UNIFORM COURSE FOR ALL AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS 


Credit Hours 


Fall Winter | Spring 


———$ ——_ Se ee eee | 


Freshman Year 


Animal Husbandry 131—Types, Market Classes and Breeds 

Coa RCaeL hCURELIG: SETURL EET 5es i gee char cut ls costovadeorspen gets isan ehetvee Ute. 3 
Animal Husbandry 132-—Types. Market Classes and Breeds 

PrreT FOG ATE: EIGES@Mre ret no daraie Voteecea Oa eh asy Wes inpiaes deameuedacn iol cx abeesede ae seesie Sie Wa ed eles 
Animal Husbandry 133—Types and Breeds of Dairy and Dual- 

HPAL OSC CAC EL CtUeees eerie iad ae, ok areeaee oo oh Succes bade Sota cee Ia Sood aniicnc | ekekbes Saseae ds lloeadaodavseeeae 3 
Botane lols ion, LSd-—Greneral BOL any: occ: cnccisasesec peeavesssadolsdarsyoervack 55 Z 3 
Chemistry 141, 142, Balk cae bogs Aetna aah PES oe eat T AU es ty 4 4 4. 
English 131, 132, 133—Compos SIELON eee eects ene cee eS 3 3 3 
General Agriculture 1(¥%)1, 1( K)2, 1( 4%)3—Agricultural 


Bem UNE OO 0 gM as BRE Pera lv eu tcdace vss = Jee: cdcWi ese hg ast Satta eabadedadde maseaes ois yy ¥% ¥ 
MathemuaticsvAtoi——A cricul tural Viathematicsis.c....ccssrccseutecnstncces| checssccteecsesl acceescacssels, 3 
Military Training or Physical Training 111, 112, 113—Military 

Ore y sical Taine ae eee ete ey Conse, ice ct neat ay edi ek sk 1 1 1 


Public Speaking 131, 139--Public Speaking 


sent e ee eeeeeneee 


17% 17% 17% 


Sophomore Year 
(Except Landscape Architecture Course) 


iorticulture 24 1-—Plant. Propagation, fescc.esock cena toneossccstevuhadies coven fe PA heen eemomegs SEE YE, Fe 
Horticulture, 252——V egetable Gardening. tics. cgcvocoretcs cease sngss yede cleave) sdednscecosedess Oy eee casi eee 
Agronomy 241—Fundamentals of Crop Production............0...0......... wo ea 7: ere (hss Mea Se 
ATT Ale EUS DONG 2 ot AIT VID Beier fotcas tes erstet onc dues tcaueaueale fa Daie Seance enc eace rel siccae t baeted st eee 
tL PCS GTC. 5 beh ENTE) POLED Y oe oscc ct cccteecec rose vacp) sseasderssonsiuleccoPeceaesuckssh dato (awaieessseosdaus 4. 
OOOH eta PIN CI ples OF) LOOLOBY.. 22525 skacscccesc cost sensatdercanpaat eteatecnseess lad nie SMES MOAT te CEE 
I ASA DDO) ACOLO GY ches di casnculescbtovinuhesuniea sys vextasecssavebesSereets Ma phen Axes a Co gag Pat eb Sty seas 
MAIO ye tr A ROTICL AN HA cE) LONIOIOBY 2, tees stecnn rah euheaed ben daiceP tei scqey<iidarus.||oodadezoncsoniar| olvavetscarssces 3 
Physics 2441240 A sical tural, PMVSICS.. cot sss scccncessesiettiaenastseteseelaaste. 4. BE (had eee 
iat ey tao booe—-Orvdince Chemistry 0c. cleats e dene dec scpeh sae hse feccsvssacdeesncs 3 3 
Drawing. 124-—— Nec hanical Ira Win Gis sncs.cn sce taege eels ceones veer cat ecncsles snus’ Pe GR ican sere ee ra ater 
Sete AP NOUICCTING  Ba0e EAINCID ICR OL SUL VCYING) sc. ncdecan ase carsiods soshs|voatdetessensanefsetaesbaratertss 3 
Mathematics: A201——A gricuitural Viathematicsa nics sscessciessectelscas.|lesdesedoudieyees|acceseoreune teal 3 
Military Training or Physical Training 211, 212, 213—Military 
CURIS TVSEC ALDOR ATTN Tyee ie ies se coe eee te cs vere rate uate eee tes ca daca ate: 1 1 1 
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CURRICULUM FOR GENERAL AGRICULTURE MAJOR 


Credit Hours 


Fall Winter | Spring 


Junior Year 


UVP ONT Th BS SG ESS Sony gt Polk Bre] 3]. Rap oy Ni eet beg Be Sale ol Hee ene ES eae RS A? ng let es eR Rd tee, ee 

WMeronoMy s50——Cotton and other Fiber Crops ic.cccccccssscisstesysvsesarsfenecaseooseaden' 2a AN ee A tis Re 
CTENELICS Gola BOS —KETINCIP LES Ole GENELICS acces crores tase eee setae by vats as tacta/esss ecoste este 2 WY 
Animal Husbandry Sao —— NUCTILIONEAN PCCCUNG case iy rec sioesascss tues. tah \ecdeas con shcaees| Ceneas detec cues 4 
FCOMOMUCS el OE LITICI DIOR et ceks croc nesce conde one ed ecu ueeuneuedetes 3 3 3 

English, eT ie by k GND ROT: US) ie A RI, GAR ED SLA Pe aS 2788 Fe Sua ay ee 
pete or Science; elective, (SUPEFVISEG):...... .<cecsceecceneessendyseceosnwes 7 3 3 
lective (supervised) eee Poe Oe ie Pelee oe HON mE SOREL eT MEN oN J 3 3 
tripe, 15 15 

Senior Year 

Farm Management 431—Marketing Agricultural Products ............ SP of ARUN 8 eens ee aE 
Farm Management 432, 433—Farm Management................00:cc:cce[eseeneeeerseees 3} a 
**Elective—Agriculture GMM IMAT ta rete: te eee eee tate acd iu ealas sien daliveteeboae conta 1 1 
sreneral Agriculture 411-——General Agricultural Lectures. ...0. 0 /detss|cecusearssosenss|sorosseynae runes 1 
FGLECLIVESISUEPCEVISEG) fies tril ssic te mace uededts eaeh sacceouetere ns asset boseeeeviatenes 12 12 1 
15 16 LZ 


*E lective must be a full year of any one of the following: Education, English, Foreign 
Language, Sociology, Government. 

**A sronomy, Animal Husbandry or Horticulture Seminar but seminar work in Science 
may: be substituted. 
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CURRICULUM FOR AGRONOMY MAJOR 


Credit Hours 
Fall Winter ) Spring 


Junior Year 


Agronomy oo1—Forage Grops). eh. es sitccnk coveegey ecemee eee eae ee 3 oes lsasltna need Scene 
Agronomy 333—Cotton aa Gene Fiber @ropsien eee ee eee Oye ee ee 
Agronomy 335—Soils, Principles, 005.) ccc ests: ceetetstcey cscs secon cesta esse 8 Oe ease tice ene 
Genetics'331;°332—PrinciplesotsGenetics.centesseiiiceieseseaesdta arene nl eee eee 3 3 
Animal Husbandry 342-——Nutrition and {heeding iea...-.c.ctenss oreeenstcel tee neces 4 
Bacteriology-231——Principlestttesssssasear tresses ea aa tae aera os I RoR C5 Roce) 2k Sy 
Botany 232-—Plan tA matory: ses) cassscnies ccs cae Hite aee inte aoe neo ee eel | ere ee Ol Sees 
Botany 330—Plant. Pathology. cscs cree esse see ese eee eee nt S 
Eomelish, alec tive weiss: cee ko ieie sores aed eee a on = Noe ee ot oer SMM Eero aioe ee to 
Hconomics 231) 232.290 Principlese we eee ter eee ea ac eee eee 3 3 3 
*E lective (supervised) RvRoremnee ELA RENNER De nacd She PARACEL Tia ne RAE Cos AN 3 3 3 

15 15 16 

Senior Year 

Agronomy Meare CROPS Gre etn se cee ea a etna heeeNa gt Cale Se Re 3 >.) {itebepeneec oes 
Agronomy 435—-Soil Hertilaty tcc wae. cece tene hoe eae ooh Ones cetaed eee ee Bs Ss ( s 
Agronomy 432—Advanced Crop Judging and Grading**....00..........].....cesceeere 3: (5S Saal 
Agronomy, 434——Principles Ol skrrigation Were rece teer tetera ete een eee 3. Re ee 
Genetics 431—Cotton and Grain Sorghum Breeding........................ Sol santeecc eee ee eee 
Farm Management 431—Marketing Agricultural Products............ Bs Same MERE Mo in 2p coe ac 
Farm Rear. ASD 45 0—— Harm uN ian ag CMCii tose ramet ea eestor. | cee ere 3 3 
Agronomy 411, 412— Seminar. hii iii, aie ae ok 1 1 
General Agriculture Atli—General Agricultural Teectures:..3 2) lcci icc eee 1 
Electives: (SWperviSed) ces k secehercns sees ok arene eart art Nets oe Ee nee 6 3 10 

15 16 1D 


CURRICULUM FOR ANIMAL HUSBANDRY MAJOR 


Credit Hours 


Fall Winter | Spring 


Junior Year 

Animal Husbandry 331—Advanced Livestock Judging..................0.[.cccceeceeesee ee 3 | Sine os 
Animal Husbandry -341—A minal: Nati tions cerecesecoee cee tae ocean | eee | 4 
Veterinary Science 331—Anatomy and Physiology.....................0008 3 | | vreicceds Soon] Seen 
Veterinary Science 352——-Animal Parasitesiins re meena ee tesa oh] Reena eee 3 > See 
Neterinary science) o5o——Animmal Diseases ia. ncn iaeeer ceeee eee rec easels seeeee | aneserees ee ese eee 3 
Genetics! 3315, 332-—Principles of (Genetics ssscee ee cee asl eee 3 o 
Agronomy 331—Forage GEO DS Sees ee en ee eee ge Fs RN Es eee al Pe cescnisacoken 
Economics 231, 232, Soa rele OLVVCON OMICS Se eee ee 3 3 i: 
1 SS OES Wot 6 eR RAT De ca ERs MUMBO ae Mn gs Uk ath Mead a cioboncas Pe San ere re hide os cmcoroncs 
TH LECLIVES (SUDETEVISCE) icc reis eee sete Oo Ee ecco Sens aera S 3 3 

15 15 16 


Senior Year 


Animal Husbandry 431—Beef Production**......0.0.......ccceeccccecceeseveeees 
Animal Husbandry 432—Horse Production**.... 
Animal Husbandry 433—Sheep Production** 
Animal Husbandry 434—Swine Production** 
Animal Husbandry 435—Dairy Production** 
Poultry binsbandry. 431—— Poultry Prod action rcs rete eee eee ee eee eee ee 
Farm Management 431—Marketing Agricultural Products............ OB. | |icsiseecteacd eee eee 
Farm Management 432, 433— Farm Management and Marketing.................. 3 3 
Animaltelusbandry74 dali 4 12 == Semaimarern ieee ee eee eee oes tee enc tr ern eee 1 ; 
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General Agriculture 411—Agricultural Piccs ar es SID) Vi [es RR UR Cate APRA RA eR ce El a an 
Blectives (Supervised) dy, seri ee ae ea fae 6 6 


*EK lective must be a full year of any one of the following: Education, English, Foreign 
Language, Sociology, Government. 
**One of these courses may be omitted and a supervised elective substituted. 
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CURRICULUM FOR HORTICULTURE MAJOR 


Credit Hours 


Fall Winter ) Spring 
Junior Year 

Te TG 8 | me POTN OLO BY 01 a resis ea terse eae canis ese cee nod ea EN at 2 Dare haere Gree mete me 
FIOGNeNLLU Ler oo 2 — Pruning ands PLAYIN oe see ee ete ot cseents cae aeaclleueaten aatoe ee: NNN diate ek eee 
IGRI CULU Tess 5 0—— ELOELCUILUT CI ses.s ence ats seen coiee eee aes cba see deat Steet | open eseal se ehceh ames dos 3 
GOnelicsioo lero Sa RIN CICS aaarce, cor caeceme entree scabies ano vebceb docs sektesaeh atndenuell ici tiecatear S ee 3 3 
Animal Mushandry 342——Niartrition and Needing) i, .cinetessteetesccees | sortechehec coldest dueetantsees 4 
POT OGOIs yhoo l= b OLSSe: CPODS es et occu lachna bee ytaotdoeAn Sei abeataxdehe shane OU A Tek ivinctenene laeeaeu bem sben 
ACCC LO ey ke PINGI PLES eos octig eave pe cciclee clas dos decd eS on seasoned CODD Mee bes tagetn kate NERS dc ic 
RQ lathve oD LANG RANA LOM Yes erences reed ale ce eee hn ue REE wer hah els Diy ba ksaeeeres dors 
Botanvess0.- blame Patnology aes csr tated eae eee Bee de tee ek, aed 3 
Pe CONOMICS Eola oo —— Prin lples = pee aac myth act eee eens een: 3 BA |e eee oer 
PECECtIMeE SU PCL VISCG heme stereo te nent Bieta serceen eaten aren cet wees, Ber 3 53) 3 

16 15 16 

Senior Year 

Horticulture 435, 436, 437—Advanced PomoloBy.................::ceee 3 3 
Horticulture 449— -_Systematic Pomologyatvauee os eats eee eee 24 Hons Ee aa ee ed Wepre ee er oe 
Horticulture 433—Marketing Hoviaultaal Productsyie one aeet le eke, eee ae a AE eras Sh Be 
ortrellitire el icles AMD SCT ale ar acetate oe ncaetaian ectete eee amekesaaons aecacenneaee | te cou cenenanhes 1 1 
Horticulture 439—Orchard Diseases and Insects... cccccccccccsccsesc|escsseseesecses,|eseesveveseeeee 3 
Farm Management 431—Marketing Agricultural Products............ TD Re EAE Pees EE Be. 
Farm Management 432, 433—Farm Management. ..................c00cccc0e|esecoceesseeees 3 3 
FAOLONOMIN 4 4——— PE TINCIDles Of LITIGAtlOM ee ess eden cnet ces asec al eee oe lat be 
General Agriculture 411—General Agricultural Lectures.......00......00.[..cccsesececceee|eccececeeseeeees 1 
PLEGLIVESECS INS ClaviS CC aecmen ee, tate isat ire dase Mee can Ane estes il eia sada nehoews 5 3 4. 

if 16 15 


Horticulture Electives: 
Bol 


*Elective must be a full year of any one of the following: Education, English, Foreign 
Language, Sociology, Government. 
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CURRICULUM FOR LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE MAJOR 


Credit Hours 


Fall Winter | Spring 


Sophomore Year 

Florticulture 241-—Plant Propagation) ics sscista usecase cewen ow anes Ay, S| jwiodeneraeasnkles eee 
Horticulture'339—-FlIoriculture yee eC Ue CA ae ee 3 
Drawing 124—Agricultural Mechanical Drawing....................00005 201 OA AR bee a 
Architecture 121-—Freehand! Drawing) aii. iiiilissssis cess sssseeeusseevacctcuss 2 2 a 
Architecture 131—Shadesiand SRaAGOws co. iisi.tectesicerastegesvorecscth enna a] uissemmenaueaes ss Te Perper Be 
Civil Engineering 230—Principles of Surveying. ... oi. e.scccccccessesccccsus|skcrsdonceescsee lUeeouehemensese 3 
Mathematics K.130——Trigonometryy sti csss.ccececesttas a teeses Loueee cet eee ea a ne See ee a 
Mathematics E131—College; Algebras... ics iii. eset bekecheteas te eeees eee tea set Bet eet ae eee ee 3 
“Government 231, 232, 233—Local Government and Political 
i Parties ei Mia tg ie Bn ls eid 2 Ae Annes CLANUDe eae AYA at kU ory o Bs 3 
Physics 244, 245——Apricultural PHYSICS.00 | dcnctewduecey sown tes 4 Ps Teme eats Petes ee 
‘Physical Training or Military Training 211, 212, 213.........0000000.. 1 1 1 

16 15 15 

Junior Year 
Horticulture 821) 322. '323--Ornamentales. Were een eee eee 2 ” 
Landscape Architecture 331, 332, 333—Introduction to Landscape 
ATehivectire en ue Aylmer eens Ue UC cre LULU LAN cae een Daten Gee 3 2 

Landscape Architecture 334—Mapping and Topography................ Bi) PSS EA a 
Landscape Architecture 335, 336—Landscape Construction............|......cccceee 3 
Agronomy 835-—Souls;; Principles a iyi teal eee aU ere neocs FS en emer oe eh ten ea 
“Agronomy. 330--Grasses 05 Gach ych ii ssasev cdg etiatnl Sizysyaiuen tameecato testa aeek ieee: Cae ae Dg). Vibeat hae ain 
(Economics: 2314) 232-—— Principles acs eee ee eae eects. aetna 3 Sy ela aoe 
Botany 233-——Taxomomiy:.. cc desaclicive seeks sels tesa ioeveneee tances aNeRTOe aaa Rete nee ee ae 3) 
WMlectives+Supervised Van anscersucnecsssaiee: Bouya oe aoa wre eas teen mc) nae 3 2 6 

17 Vz, £7 

Senior Year 
Landscape Architecture 431, 432, 433—-Advanced Design.............. 3 3 3 
Landscape Architecture 435, 436—Planting Design..............00......0..c.[ecssceeeeeseees 3 3 
Landscape Architecture 429—Landscape Architecture Office 
be ls BCL Pee ee mn EE OLE WCW NE Ts SOM SOREN 3 io Fabien iowa vainh leet alfa Caen ane ok ae ne 

Landscape Architecture 437, 438—City Planning... 00. ce seu coee|Preeeesenenepine > 3 
Horticulture 421—Care of Plant Materials. 02.0000)... c.cc6.cc.:cesecccceeteree MMI APRN | alloy Fy 
Government 320—Business Law................:.:.:ceee A Ope E Rc nat Boca ree oe PAinamn eRe) EG ol 
Governmenti22——Parliamentaryal Awiency ess nee cen eee cee Pamir Rein eenneneet Ve Hid on i 
Horticulture cle ctivies ccs See a RUG ee cuore Saat Orr ee eRaetaD 3 2 3 
ELLOCHVES ={SUIDEFr VISEC! bic. een ees nee Oa tee erent anata ks ec ain 3 3 i) 

15 15 lng 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE. 


A four-year course in General Agriculture is offered for those stu- 
dents who do not care to specialize in any certain department but do 
want a fundamental and working knowledge of the science of Agri- 
culture. This allows these students to take elective subjects in other 
departments of the College. This course is designed for men who 
intend to enter general farming, as well as those who wish to enter 
the field of county agent work, high school agricultural teaching, agri- 
cultural chemistry, economic entomology, plant pathology, etc., and 
those intending to go on with graduate work. Llectives must be ap- 
proved by the Dean. 

Those subjects which are of a general nature and are not yet defi- 
nitely assigned to any specific department are classified under General 
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Agriculture, and are under the direct supervision of the Dean of Agri- 
culture. (For more detailed information, see second annual catalogue.) 


General Agriculture (141), (132), (133). Agricultural Lectures. 


General Agriculture 411. Agricultural Lectures. 
Prerequisite: Senior standing in the School of Agriculture. 


General Agriculture 431. Pasture Management. 
Prerequisite: Senior standing in the School of Agriculture. 


General Agriculture 435. Country Life and Institutions. 
Agricultural Education 331. Rural Education. 


Agricultural Education 432, 433, 434. Special Methods and Super- 
vised Teaching of Agriculture. ! 


Agricultural Engineering 331. Farm Shop. 
Prerequisite: Physics, Drawing and Surveying. 


Agricultural Engineering 431. Terracing and Drainage. 
Prerequisite: Physics, Drawing and Surveying. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND 
FARM MANAGEMENT. 


The Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Management 
is a new department with instruction available in the fall of 1927. 
Additional courses will be available as rapidly as the organization of 
the department is completed. 

This department aims to present to the student the business side of 
farming and ranching and of rural life, as well as the relation of agri- 
culture to the general business of the country as a whole. 

Instruction is given in agricultural marketing, credit, insurance, 
accounting statistics and administration. Attention is also given to 
farm organizations, institutions and the relation of rural to urban 
economic problems. 

COURSES. 


Farm Management 431. Marketing Agricultural Products. 
Prerequisite: ‘Two terms of Economics and senior standing. 


Farm Management 432 (483). Farm Management. 
Prerequisite: Farm Management 431. 


Farm Management 434 (435). Farm Accounting. 
Prerequisite: Senior standing in Agriculture. 


Farm Management 436. Advanced Farm and Rural Economics. 
Prerequisite: Senior standing in Agriculture. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRONOMY. 


The Department of Agronomy offers courses designed to provide in- 
struction in farm crops, crop production, dry farming, irrigation farm- 
ing, soils and soil fertility. 

In addition to maintaining demonstration plats to illustrate farm 
operations and practice, a large series of farm crop varieties are being 
maintained for the purpose of being available for the student as ex- 
amples of practically all of the material that it is feasible to grow 
in this region. It is hoped that the presence and availability of this 
material here may be of great benefit to the farmer and seedmen of 


this region, as well as of benefit to the student. 


Agronomy 241. 
Prerequisite : 


Agronomy 330. 
Prerequisite : 


Agronomy 381. 
Prerequisite : 


Agronomy 338. 
Prerequisite : 


Agronomy 336. 
Prerequisite : 


omy 241. 


Agronomy 411 


Agronomy 431. 
Prerequisite : 


Agronomy 432. 
Prerequisite: 


Agronomy 438. 
Prerequisite: 


Agronomy 434. 
Prerequisite: 


Agronomy 435. 
Prerequisite: 


(412). 


COURSES. 


The Fundamentals of Crop Production. 
Horticulture 241. 


Grasses. 
Botany one year; Horticulture 241. 


Forage Crops. 
Agronomy 241; Botany one year. 


Cotton and Other Fiber Crops. 
Agronomy 241; Botany one year. 


Sous, Principles. 
One year of Chemistry; two terms of Physics; Agron- 
Agronomy Seminar. 


Grain Crops. 
Agronomy 241; Botany one year. 


Advanced Crop Judging and Grain Grading. 
Agronomy 3381, 4381. 


Sow Fertility. 
Agronomy 382. 


Irrigation. 
Surveying; senior standing. 


Dry Land Farming. 
Agronomy 332. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 


The Department of Animal Husbandry provides instruction designed 
to train students to select, breed, feed, manage and market farm and 
ranch animals and poultry. The live stock and poultry, numbering 
over six hundred and fifty head, includes most of the major breeds of 
beef and dairy cattle, hogs, horses, sheep and poultry and are main- 
tained and used primary for class instruction. More live stock are 
being added as State appropriation become available. 

The equipment of the department includes a live stock judging 
pavilion; a fully equipped modern dairy barn which will house sixty 
head of stock, and so constructed that it can be added to, thus increas- 
ing its capacity to one hundred head as well as including box stalls for 
cows on test; a concrete silo of one hundred and forty-ton capacity ; 
temporary shelters for cattle, hogs, horses and sheep; a poultry plant 
covering ten acres, fenced and cross fenced, and on which have been 
erected eight 10x12-foot egg-laying contest houses and four 20x30-foot 
production houses. The department has available most of the pasture 
land and sufficient farm land of the 2000 acres owned by the College, 
which helps materially in the upkeep of the live stock. 

Laboratory equipment, besides the farm animals, poultry and barns, 
also include complete apparatus for instruction in poultry brooding 
and incubation. 

COURSES. 


Animal Husbandry 131. Types, Market Classes, and Breeds of Beef 
Cattle and Sheep. 


Animal Husbandry 132. Types, Market Classes, and Breeds of Hogs 
and Horses. 


Anmmal Husbandry 133. Types and Breeds of Dairy and Dual-Pur- 
pose Cattle. 


Animal Husbandry 231. Dairying. 
Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 133. 
(See Department, of Dairy Products and Manufactures.) 


Animal Husbandry 241. Farm Dairying (Home Economics.) 
(See Department of Dairy Products and Manufactures.) 


Animal Husbandry 331. Advanced Live Stock Judging. 
Prerequisites: Animal Husbandry 131, 132, and 133. 


Animal Husbandry 341. Animal Nutrition. 
Prerequisite: Organic Chemistry. 


Anmmal Husbandry 342. Animal Nutrition and Live Stock Feeding. 
Prerequisite: Organic Chemistry. 


Animal Husbandry 431. Beef Production. 
Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 341 and Genetics 332. 
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Animal Husbandry 432. Horse Production. 
Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 341 and Genetics 332. 


Amimal Husbandry 433. Sheep Production. 
Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 341 and Genetics 382. 


Animal Husbandry JS. Swine Production. 
Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 341 and Genetics 382. 


Animal Husbandry 4385. Dairy Production. 
Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 341 and Genetics 332. 


Animal Husbandry 441. Lwe Stock Management. 
Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 131, 132, 133, and 342, and 
Genetics 332. ; 


Animal Husbandry 411. Seminar. 
Animal Husbandry 412. Seminar. 
Poultry Husbandry 241. Farm Poultry. 


Poultry Husbandry 431. Poultry Production. 


Prerequisite: Poultry Husbandry 241; Animal Husbandry 341, and 
Genetics 3382. 


Veterinary Science 331. Anatomy and Physiology of Domestic Animals. 


Veterinary Science 8382. Animal Parasites, 
Prerequisite: Zoology 236. 


Veterinary Science 383. Animal Diseases. 


DEPARTMENT OF DAIRY PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


The Department of Dairy Products and Manufactures provides in- 
struction in the marketing and manufacturing of the various dairy 
products. Closely associated with the Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry, this new department is organized to handle the utilization of 
dairy products. Instruction is offered in fundamentals and excellent 
equipment for these courses is at hand. Advanced courses will be — 
available as soon as the organization of the department is completed. 


Dairying 231. Dairying. 
Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry 133. 


Dairying 241. Farm Dairying (Home Economics). 
DEPARTMENT OF HORTICULTURE. 


The Department of Horticulture offers instruction in the funda- 
mental principles underlying Horticulture. This comprises instruction 
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in plant propagation, orcharding, floriculture, truck farming, orna- 
mentals, and landscape design. 

The fact that every farmer should have his own home garden and 
should beautify his own farm property is properly stressed. 

Space for greenhouse instruction with the necessary laboratory equip- 
ment is available. 

The beautification of the campus, which is under way, offers abund- 
ant instruction to the student in planning, planting, training, and iden- 
tification of trees, shrubs, flowering shrubs, and flowering annuals and 
perennials. 

The purpose of the curriculum in Landscape Architecture is to pro- 
vide instruction that will equip the student for practice as a landscape 
architect. The course of study provided gives instruction in the de- 
sign, construction, planting, development and maintenance of farm- 
steads, estates, private grounds, parks, playgrounds, subdivisions, golf 
courses and city planning. The nature of this course of study is such 
that the uniform sophomore course of study of agricultural students 
is not required. 

COURSES. 


Horticulture 241. Plant Propagation. 
Prerequisite: Botany 133. 


Horticulture 232. Vegetable Gardening. 
Prerequisite: Horticulture 241. 


Horticulture 821. Ornamentals. 
Prerequisite: Landscape Architecture students. 


Horticulture 322. Ornamentals. 
Prerequisite: 321. 


Horticulture 323. Ornamentals. 


Horticulture 381. Grapes and Small Fruits. 
Prerequisite: Horticulture 241, 232. 


Horticulture 332. Pruning and Spraying. 
Prerequisite: Horticulture 241, 232. 


Horticulture 838. Sub-tropical Pomology. 
Prerequisite: Horticulture 241. 


Horticulture 339. Floriculture. 


Horticulture 341. Pomology. 
Prerequisite: Horticulture 241. 


Horticulture 411 (412). Seminar in Horticulture. 
Prerequisite: Senior standing. 
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Horticulture 421. Care of Plant Materials. 
Prerequisite: Senior Landscape Architecture students. 


Horticulture 481. Ornamentals. 
Prerequisite: Horticulture 241, 232. 


Horticulture 438. Marketing Horticultural Products. 
Prerequisite: Horticulture 241, and Economics 231. 


Horticulture 434. Cirtriculture. 
Prerequisite: Horticulture 241, 232, and 341. 


Horticulture 485, 486, 437. Advanced Pomology. 
Prerequisite: Senior standing in Horticulture. 


Horticulture 489. Orchard Diseases and Insects. 


Prerequisite: Botany 231, Entomology, Plant Pathology, and senior 
standing in the School of Agriculture. 


Horticulture 449. Systematic Pomology. 
Prerequisite: Horticulture 241, 232; Horticulture 341. 


Landscape Architecture 331. Landscape Design. 
Prerequisite: Drawing 121, Architecture 123. 


Landscape Architecture 332. Landscape Design. 


Landscape Architecture 383. Landscape Design. 
Landscape Architecture 334. Mapping and Topography. 


Landscape Architecture 335, 336. Landscape Construction. 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 230. 


Landscape Architecture 429. Office Practice in Landscape Architecture. 
Prerequisite: Senior Landscape Architecture students. 


Landscape Architecture 431, 482, 433. Advanced Landscape Design. 
Prerequisite: Landscape Architecture 333, 334, 336. 


Landscape Architecture 435. Planting Design. 
Prerequisite: Horticulture 323, Landscape Architecture 333. 


Landscape Architecture 436. Planting Design. 
Continuation of 435. 


Landscape Architecture 437, 488. City Planning. 
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SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


PACULITY. 


PauL W. Horn, A. M:) DL: D. 
President. 


Maraaret W. WEEKS, M. 8., 
Dean and Professor of Nutrition. 


JONNIE HempHitt McCrery, M. A., 
Professor and Head of Foods Department. 


Masent DEANE Erwin, M. A, 
Associate Professor and Head of Clothing Department. 


Marizé DELLENEY, M. A., , 
Associate Professor and Head of Art Department. 


DoroTHy McFarzanp, VES Aus 
Adjunct Professor of Foods. 


KATHARINE HARPER, M. A., 
Director of Cafeteria and Adjunct Professor of Foods. 


EpNA WALKER, B. S., 
Instructor in Clothing and Textiles. 


THE PURPOSE. 


The School of Home Economics of the Texas Technological College 
offers to young women a college curriculum in which scientific courses 
and practical work are closely woven with the familiar subjects of the 
college course; the aim being that the students who complete the course 
shall have the culture and broad-mindedness which is the asset of the 
college trained woman, together with the practical knowledge and scien- 
tific training necessary to the home-maker of today. 

In addition to the vocation of the home-maker, the School of Home 
Economics aims to train students for specific vocations. The four 
majors outlined below are planned with the idea of stressing the stu- 
dents’ major interests. The first year is essentially the same regard- 
less of what major the student may select. ; 


1. General Home Hconomics.—Designed to meet the needs of the 
student who wishes general training for the home rather than for pro- 
fessional use. 


2. Teacher Traimng in Home Economics.—For the student who 
wishes to prepare herself for the profession of teacher of home eco- 
nomics in the high schools of the State. 
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3. Foods and Nutrition—For the student who wishes more inten- 
sive training along the lnes of food and nutrition than is given in 
the preceding majors. A student may prepare herself by choosing suit- 
able electives for such positions as (a) teacher of foods and nutrition; 
(b) dietitian; (c) lunchroom for institutional manager; (d) nutrition 
worker in organizations promoting health. 


4. Clothing and Design.—Intended for the student who wishes more 
intensive training along the lines of clothing and design. A student 
with this major may prepare herself for such positions as (a) a teacher 
of clothing and applied design; (b) dressmaker; (c) milliner; (d) 
work in department stores, such as textile buyer or shoppers’ adviser. 


ADMISSION. 


Admission requirements to the School of Home Economics of the 
Texas Technological College are similar to the general admission re- 
quirements of other schools in the College. 

Admission may be by any one of the three methods following: 

A. Upon presentation of a certificate of graduation from an ac 
credited secondary school. 

B. Upon successful examination in the entrance subjects. 

C. Upon individual approval. 

Fifteen units are required for admission to full freshman standing, 
as follows: 
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4, (a) History, civics, economics, sociology, or 
(b) Botany, zoology, chemistry, physics, geol- 
ogy, general biology, ete. 
5. From the group not chosen under (4)...... 1 unit 
6. rom any accredited high school subjects, not 
more than four of which may be vocational 
Ye LTS AS Be Wt oR 1 IV oe ae Ma ee 5 units 
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Students who have not the units in foreign language to present for 
entrance will schedule two years of foreign language in order to make 
up the deficiency. The extra year will be used to absolve the entranee 
requirement. Students majoring in clothing are advised to register for 
French; students with a foods and nutrition major should schedule 
German. 

Students desiring to enter by examinations may take the examina- 
tions given under the supervision of the State Department of Education 
in the month of May each year. Full entrance examinations will be 
held at the College on September 16-18. 

A candidate over twenty-one years of ago, who has not recently at- 
tended school, and who cannot satisfy the entrance requirements in 
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Tull may be admitted to the freshman class without examination, pro- 

vided she can satisfy the Dean of the School of Home Economies that 

ehe can profit by the instruction to be given in the freshman class. 
The Bachelor of Science degree will be granted upon the satisfactory 


completion of any one of the following curricula: 


CURRICULUM FOR GENERAL HOME ECONOMICS MAJOR. 


Preshman Year. 
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Junior Year. 


Foods and Nutrition 231, 232, 233 


Home Economics 331 
Home Economics 332 
Education H331 


Design 231 
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This major does not prepare for teaching any phase of home economics, 
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CURRICULUM FOR TEACHER TRAINING IN HOME 


Freshman Year. 
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CURRICULUM FOR CLOTHING AND DESIGN MAJOR. 


Freshman Year. Credit Hours 
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CURRICULUM FOR FOODS AND NUTRITION MAJOR. 


Freshman Year. Credit Hours 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ART. 


The Department of Art aims to develop standards of good taste 
which apply directly to everyday life, as well as to develop technical 
skill for those students who wish to specialize in some phase of ap- 
plied art. Advanced courses will be organized and offered as the de- 
mands arise. 

For the session of 1927-28, however, the following courses will be 
offered : 


Design 131-182-133. Elementary Design. Fee 50 cents per term. 
Design 231. Costume Design. Fee 50 cents. 


Design 431-482. Household Furnishings. Fee 50 cents per term. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF CLOTHING. 


The Department of Clothing offers instruction in the fundamental 
principles of clothing selection and construction; in textiles and in 
design. All students registered in the School of Home Economics are 
required to take at least nine hours in this department. Students 
majoring in Clothing and Design must consult their adviser regard- 
ing advanced courses and electives. 


Clothing 131. Hlementary Course in Clothing Construction. Fee $1.00. 
Clothing 182. Fundamental Principles of Dress Selection. Fee $1.00. 
Clothing 133. Elementary Textiles. Fee $1.00. 


Clothing 231. Hlementary Dress Design. Fee $1.00. 
Prerequisite: Design 231, Clothing 131, 132, 133. 


Clothing 232. Elementary Dress Design. Fee $1.00. 
Prerequisite: Clothing 232. 


Clothing 331. Advanced Teatiles. Fee $2.00. 
Prerequisite: Clothing 2382. 


Clothing 832. Children’s Clothing. Fee $1.00. 
Prerequisite: -Clothing 13%, 182, 183; Design 131, 


Clothing 333. “Advanced Dress Design. Fee $1.00. 
Prerequisite: Clothing 232. 
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Clothing 431. Millinery. Fee $1.00. 
' Prerequisite: Clothing 232 or parallel, junior or senior standing. 


Clothing 432. Historic Costume. Fee $1.00. 
Prerequisite: Junior or senior standing. 


Clothing 433. Tailoring. Fee $1.00. 
Prerequisite: Clothing 333. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF FOODS AND NUTRITION. 


The Department of Foods and Nutrition offers instruction in the 
fundamental principles of foods, cookery, and nutrition. All students 
registered in the School of Home Economics are required to schedule 
nine hours in this department. Students majoring in Foods and 
Nutrition should consult their adviser regarding the advanced courses. 


Foods 131. Hlementary Course in Foods and Cookery. Fee $4.00. 


Foods 132. Fee $2.00. 
A study of food costs production, manufacture and composition. 


Foods 183. Fee $2.00. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 141. 


Foods 231, 232. Meal Planning and Serving. Fee $4.00 per term. 
Prerequisite: Foods 131, 132, 133. 


Foods 233. Hlementary Nutrition. Fee $4.00 per term. 
Prerequisite: Foods 231, 232. 


Foods 331. Lunchroom Management. 
Prerequisite: Foods 233. 


Foods 332, 333. Institutional Management. 
Prerequisite: Foods 331. 


Foods 334. Demonstration Cookery. Fee $4.00. 
Prerequisite: Foods 233. 


Foods 335. Experimental Cookery. Fee $4.00. 
Prerequisite: Foods 233. 


Foods 431. Catering. Fee $4.00. 
Prerequisite: Foods 334, 335. 


Foods 432. Nutrition. Fee $2.00. 
Prerequisite: Foods 233; Chemistry 437. 
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Foods 438. Nutrition in Disease. 
Prerequisite: Foods 482. 


Poods 484. Health Center Work. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION, 


Students who wish to qualify as teachers of Home Economies should 
schedule the following courses in Home Economics Education, and in 
additien should include the general education courses which are out- 
limed for the major selected. 


Education H3381. Child Care. 
Prerequisite: Education 230. 


Education H431. Problems in Home Economics Hducation. 
Education H482. Special Methods in Home Economics. 


Education H433. Practice Teaching in Home Economics. 
Prerequisite: Education H382. 
GENERAL HOME ECONOMICS. 


The following, known as general Home Economics courses, are offered 
to students with all majors in the School of Home Economies and to 
Liberal Arts students who have the prerequisites. 


Home Hconomics 121. An Ortentation Course. 
Home Economics 331. Home Nursing. Fee 50 cents. 
Home Heonomics 3382. Household Administration. Fee 50 cents. 


Home Economics 431. Family Relationships. 
Prerequisite: Senior standing. 


Home Hconomics 461. Practice House. | 
Prerequisite: Home Management 331, 332; 18 hours of Foods. 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR HOME-MAKERS. 


In order to meet the needs of the women of Lubbock and the sur- 
rounding country, special courses for home-makers have been included 
at the School of Home Economics. These courses will require no pre-: 
vequisite and will carry no college credit. 

It is recommended that students register for the regular College 
work whenever possible. 


Clothing 101 and 102. Garment Construction. 
Foods 101 and 102. Meal Planning, Preparation, and Service. 
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THE PRACTICE HOUSE. 


It has been said that the home-making activities may be summarized 
under three heads, namely: physical routine, mental growth, and the 
social contacts, and that the successful home-maker is the one who 
knows how to keep the proper balance between these three spheres of 
activity. 

Believing that education for home-making would be incomplete un- 
less the students have actual home-making experience under super- 
vision, the new practice house has been established on the campus of 
the Texas Technological College. This house is furnished and equipped 
as for a family in comfortable circumstances, and presided over by an 
instructor with broad home economics training and experience in actual 
home management. The senior Home Economics students live in the 
house for one term carrying regular college work and leading a normal 
student life. 

A budget, based on an average income, is arranged and the students 
are required to keep within this budget. Meals are carefully planned— 
nothing is wasted. Business training comes in keeping accounts, and 
in wise marketing. Not all is hard work, however, for there are birth- 
day celebrations, holiday festivities, teas and parties, and, as in any 
home, the social contacts are stressed. 

Ability to take responsibility, to co-operate, to have self-confidence, 
to master situations, are some of the hoped-for results. 

This training is not only a valuable asset in later life in home-mak- 
ing, but is a necessary prerequisite to teaching home economics in voca- 
tional high schools. Most graduates look back on the experience gained 
in a home management house as the most worth while in their college 
life. 

The home management house for the Texas Technologieal College 
is being constructed on the campus near the Home Economics Build- 
ing at a cost of $20,000. It is a two-story building in harmony with 
the Spanish type of architecture used throughout the College buildings. 
Equipment and furnishings are being selected, and in some cases pre- 
pared by classes in home furnishings, so that the home will be ready 
for use some time during the winter term. i 
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-. DEPARTMENT OF CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 


OBJECTIVES. 


~The objectives of the Department of Correspondence Instruction are 
(1) to extend collegiate instruction to those who are qualified for it 
but who cannot take the work in residence, (2) to help teachers qualify 
for teachers’ certificates, and (3) to prepare pupils, who do not have 
access to an affiliated high school, for the College entrance examina- 
tions. Correspondence work may be taken by students who are in resi- 
dence, with the consent of the Dean of the school or college concerned, 
but the total number of courses must not exceed the maximum number 
set for resident students. 
. INSTRUCTION. 


Only courses which have been approved by the heads of the respec- 
tive departments of the College are offered for college credit. The 
instruction is given by the members of the Faculty in the departments 
which offer courses by correspondence. 


~ 


TIME REQUIRED. 


The time required for the completion of a course by correspondence 
is equivalent to the time required for the completion of the same course 
in residence. 'The time may be extended over a longer period than that 
required of resident students, but must not exceed a year. The period 
of time may be less than that required of resident students, but the 
number of hours must be equivalent to the number required of resident 
students. 

: CREDITS. 


Work of college grade which is done by correspondence is granted 
the same credit as the equivalent work which is done by resident stu- 
dents. The courses taken by correspondence may be credited towards 
a degree, or be applied to remove the deficiencies of college entrance, 
or be used to help meet the requirements for teachers’ certificates. In 
the case of non-credit courses, certificates are given the students upon 
the satisfactory completion of the work. 


FEES. 


The fee required for correspondence instruction is $10 for a one- 
third course; that is, for a subject which requires three recitation hours 
per week for twelve weeks when done in residence. A course is the 
equivalent of three recitation hours per week for thirty-six weeks. Post- 
age for the transmission of the student’s papers both ways is paid by 
the student. ‘The fees are paid at the time of enrollment, and will not 
be refunded. 

TEXTBOOKS. 


The necessary textbooks may be obtained wherever the student finds 
it convenient. Books may be ordered prepaid from the Tech Book- 
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store, Lubbock, or may be ordered C. O. D., provided the order be 
- accompanied by a deposit of $1.00. Reference books, when available, 
may be obtained from the College Library, by paying transportation 
charges both ways. These books may be kept for two weeks, and in 
some cases may be renewed for a second period of two weeks. 


METHOD OF INSTRUCTION, 


The method of instruction is determined by the nature of the course 
and the individuality of the instructor. However, as a rule, certain 
text and reference books are required in each course; lesson assign- 
ments, questions, problems, and references to collateral sources are 
sent the student by the instructor; written answers are received from, 
criticized, .and returned to the student, and the course is concluded 
by a final examination. The examination may be taken at the Col- 
lege under the instructor who conducts the course, or in the home 
community of the student, under the supervision of the local super- 
intendent or principal or teacher. Where the examination is given 
locally, the student must secure the acceptance of the person who is to 
supervise the examination, and notify the instructor as to the name 
of the examiner. 

MAINTENANCE OF STANDARDS. 


Standards of instruction are safeguarded by the fact that all courses 
offered and instruction given is under the direct supervision of the 
heads of the respective departments of the College, and by the mem- 
bers of the Faculty. Furthermore, it will be the policy of the De- 
partment of Correspondence Instruction of this College to co-operate 
with similar departments in other Texas colleges in the maintenance 
of correct stanadrds. 

COURSES OFFERED. 


The following courses are now available for correspondence instruc- 
tion. For full description of the courses, see the Annual Catalog of 
the College, or write for detailed information. Other offerings will 
be added from time to time: 


Agriculture. 

Many of the regular college coursese in Agriculture may, under 
approved conditions, be taken by correspondence for credit toward a 
degree. These courses comprise in general non-laboratory courses, but 
students may likewise register for certain courses requiring survey 
data or other original data. Upon application, a student may learn 
what courses are open to him. 


Economics and Business Administration. 


Economics 231, 232, 233, Introduction to Economics; 234, 235, 236, 
Introduction to Business Administration; M331, M332, M333, Market 
Administration ; P334, P335, P336, Production Administration; F321, 
#322, 7323, Money and Banking; F337, F338, F339, Administration 
of Finance; A331, A332, A333, Introduction to Accounting : A431, 
A432, A433, Corporation Accounting and Budgetary Control. 
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Education. 

Education 131, Introduction to Education; 132, Classroom Organ- ~ 
ization and Control; 1383, Methods of Teaching in the Hlementary 
Grades; 230, Rural Education; 232, History of Education; 233, Meas- 
urement in Education; 234, Principles of Secondary Education; 235, 
the High School Curriculum; 236, Methods of Teaching in the High 
School; 331, Principles of Education; 332, High School Problems; 
335, the Junior High School; 337, Classroom Tests; 338, How to Study 
and Work Effectively; 339, the Problem-Project Method; 432, Texas 
Educational System; 434, Education in the United States; 486, Pub- 
lic School Administration. 


English and Journalism. 

English 1381, 1382, 133, Composition and Rhetoric; 231, 232, 233, 
English and American Masterpieces; Journalism: Journalism 135, 
Special Feature Articles. 


French. 
French 131, 1382, 133, Beginners’ French; 231, 232, 233, Gram- 
mar, Reading, and Composition. 


German. 
German 131, 132, 133, Beginners’ German; 231, 232, 233, Gram- 
mar, Reading, and Composition. 


Government. 

Government 131, 132, 133, American Government; 320, Parliamen- 
tary Law and Practice; 231, Municipal Government; 331, Comparative 
Government. 


History. 

History 131, 132, 133, History of Civilization; History 231, 232, 
%33, History of the United States; History 234, 235, 236, History of 
England and the British Empire; History 237, 238, 239, History of 
the 'T'wo Americas. 


Home Economics. 


Clothing 133, Elementary Textiles; Clothing 332, Children’s Cloth- 
ing; Education H331, Child Care; Home Economics 431, Family Re- 
lationships. | : 


Mathematics. 


Mathematics L132a, Albegra (for students who present one year of 
entrance Algebra); Mathematics L131a, Algebra (for students who 
present two years of entrance Algebra and Plane Geometry) ; Mathe- 
matics L131b, Plane Trigonometry; L132c, Introduction to Analytic 
Geometry ; L131c, Solid Geometry; L13%a, Introduction to the Mathe- 
matics of Investment; L138a, Mathematics of Investment; L138b, 
Mathematics of Investment (continued); L23%a, Introduction to the 
Mathematics of Life Insurance. 
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Music. 

Music 134, Science of Music Notation, Rhythmics, Tones, etc.; 
Music 135, Elementary Harmony (added in Winter Term); Music 
136, Harmonic Counterpoint (added in Spring Term). 


Psychology. 


Psychology 230, Introduction to Psychology; 231, Educational 
Psychology ; 331, Child Psychology; 335, the Psychology of Adolescence. 


Spanish. 

Spanish 131, 132, 133, Beginners’ Spanish; 231, 232, 233, Gram- 
mar, Reading, and Composition; 331, 332, 333, Contemporary Lit- 
erature. 


METHODS OF ENROLLMENT. 


Prospective students who desire to enroll for one or more courses 
by correspondence should write for application blanks to J. F. Mc- 
Donald, Director of the Department of Correspondence Instruction, 
Tech P. O., Lubbock, Texas. 
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Name. Home Address. 
NES COR Sed Ra ee ge Lubbock 
PVOEGC MITC fi, es cee 6 cess Gustine 
SOUL eA Pe ee a oes. Marathon 
eieranioer,: Birdie <1%.451...5 Greenville 
Puree. Lo MS oth, yeas hit ecgl Lubbock 
Allen, Mercedes ........... Littlefield 
CANA ENG) i Sa Leander 
ABTS bel OE RO ar Pe Chillicothe 
MOP AOTE: IOC We dich wales seh Lubbock 
Parmons.<aroldi oy gira 2b fests Lubbock 
mrmeerong, Inez... es fi .k 2 Lamesa 
Ppenerca I Mildred wi... 5 3 dle eas Anton 
A tA EE Ie Lubbock 
SOV ML VIIATIA AC). . os chy boat 3 McLean 
Atenesou,) Barton: 20is ea os .e Lubbock 
ieneson,) s Wayne oy pi id sid els Lubbock 
ame GUY ese sles 2 he Midlothian 
Atkinson, George N.......... Lubbock 
Bacon, Blanohe 2. kts oa Lubbock 
Bagley, Mildred ..... Roaring Springs 
areve Clara rk. 6s eile. Chillicothe 
SP ha ee A es ak Pa ih. yrad ak Newlin 
allow, wothelene \ sais. cons Lubbock 
Parew. «Vera Altaii.,% joes ' 5 Lubbock 


Ballenger, Mrs. Josephine... .Lubbock 


POUCA eA VONDIOG) 6 ois dah 0k.. i. Electra 
Barfoot, Clayton M........ Murchison 
PRM MECES LO ae Boston.” aut ALG oc 4N Chico 
Barnett, Mrec BH. Mowe aon. ds. Lubbock 
Lhe SRG 2 Ss ee Sen Des a Granger 
Bass, Eula Mae........ Tatum, N. M. 
Parmome Ceri: We, sess Spearman 
TPAMONELIOLYIS. oe be. bas Lubbock 
i LW ad se ke daass wo tet tle eo Lubbock 
eee ey As o belle os ge. a be Lubbock 
ems RESIGN es <'cs v es dead ok Trinity 
Bi PObC NAD LG. 6 oc. orcactes e.cye's, Sk ee Becton 
Bel Marpvaret 02. ¢bi be Brownfield 
Benedict, Horace.......... Knox City 
Bennett, Beecher 2.225) c20.e Lubbock 
Bennett, Rossie Beth.......£ Arlington 
PPOnOT tM EL SA 4 x Sette ads Lubbock 
TEC 28 oe OT 5 A neg Lae Lubbock 
CDT he SL SO eg a a Lubbock 
ie Nr, BM a 5. pees Lubbock 
Bigzerp, \) ames, Bi.: ye ob. eek Dallas 
PAM LD ELLY, Gn s'4 send ed Lubbock 
Binnion, Mrs. Marion........Lubbock 
TPMAMOVIS LE ya VE ly! od Wie skit, a ee: Lubbock 
Blackstock, Lucile ........ Brownfield 
Placiewell, Cleo 2 sv ls can. Wingate 
Blackwell, Merrybelle ....... Lubbock 
inewars Horace! su’, . Ghii ds sists Stanton 
[fy AE he Plainview 
Hoendiivirs. Jewel Gio. 14 ie Lubbock 
Bowlin, Annie Mae........... Lubbock 
Vifegia sil) a SIO Fea oeiy eee Lubbock 


Name. Home Address. 
TSO Wal ily let evn ved taka ered daces O’Donnell 
HOW iy) Piedra o.oo hoon Lubbock 
May ae os bern tere. s ewiet dahiehe Lubbock 
OVS ICAU le, bas sald. Ae Lubbock 
TON ee heer EPMA ate oc ald cht ie geese Lorenzo 
ERY Oe aR eeu lat sos eroi.c hdd ns Maen elas? « 
Brasley, ‘William M.... 02.20. Tulia 
PSEOO WSU Oe Hier, «ob Uolooeloied fe Lubbock 
brown, vAudrey Bye... oie ess Lubbock 
Peromie Ole! ye ie g's ROE he Lubbock 
Eroneiy Sola ee ie Artesia, N. M. 
Brown George Foy. oldest: Lubbock 
MANOR ER, ey a reat hye Ge Pe Lubbock 
ELT OTE (OR TN re. vistas o/b alta se « Lubbock 
MPV PORTS | 2 Playe sshd wane 2 Lubbock 
res, VW Cr areca Wind) aye bs Delhi, Okla. 
Bryarly, Katherine ....... ... Dallas 
Buchasany Carries. ysseioy Kstelline 
DiGhers bessie: Bri. wate | Rochester 
Bieknery Mrso) Zee 57/40 64 Park Springs 
Burtares Mra Mae Oy so :% 9), Lubbock 


Burford, Mra® Rosas Meow k. oye a. 
Burkholder, Flossie....Duncan, Okla. 


Burkes Gordow’ (Hy. wiewan eee: Granger 
Burks, Mrs. Ima Blow....... Granger 
Burleson; [van yews =. Sipe Springs 
Durie) AliCa a ruue gg. ik ie, Tehuacana 
Bieta. Walters ee... pdcia eck Cameron 
Burton, Hlizabeth ............ Lubbock 
UARGG! CMe tay esky bak. «dels Slaton 
ype, EGON ys 172 ot a yee: Lubbock 
B27 20 eM aoe oe ea CR Lubbock 
Cddenheads Hthel so. en ckt Lubbock 
CalnounssCornelias) cages. at: Ireland 
Calley, MIVA GN Yeas oy tas Shallowater 
Calley, Margaret ........ Shallowater 
CA Wert yyy Dine 6 digs aed ate Amarillo 
PT Ma Wie Ia ca Ghee hee, oY Lubbock 
Campbell, Beatrice ......... Kstelline 
Campbell, Halcyon .......... Lubbock 
Candle, Leonard Gos... ..6.. Lubbock 
COTicrel or UDeriy vi. lee ile o 4 Slaton 
Gre VG PLIGG latare. «ted ld Yb dee sot ki cha Lubbock 
Carmichael, Bernis..... Kenna, N. M. 
(Coa biedes Vera s Bid oA oe Rede Paducah 
COPING TG geil ONS ole Bae WO Bhi OPN OL Byers 
Osrpenter, Olytia) iyi ya, oie Nixon 
Carpenter, Thomas R........ Lubbock 
Sar Ele: Ek a hep eto aitin eect jes Slaton 
GaN VOR Sid Sateen Lubbock 
Cer BiGH Carrie: Wetec. Pads Sudan 
CUBPGOTL HT GIA sae dete vclsai Bars, 1 Lubbock 
CUTE Bee ASU ss Cae anes Grady, N. M. 
Castleberry, Andrew .........Lubbock 
Castleberry, Mrs. Mary E....Lubbock 
kop ine ys, ROD ye LEA Satie a Lubbock 
Caviness, Bennie .......... Hurlwood 
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Name. Home Address. 

Chase: Sele pins s.Usen teense Lubbock 
Chatham: 25am 0 eee one ere Idalou 
Cinildress 20 Ris 2) Sate Archer City 
Childress, Mrs. O. R..... Archer City 
Chilton Mrs. Alive fie ene Pampa 
Clendenin, Anna ‘Cecile. a Ja Ue 
Olime Mazel | aie ey ante Lubbock 
Clingingsmith, J. Fur)... o ie. Nocona 
Oates) 7S rahe nantes Covington 
Coleman; ¢Ifwin «'W%.5,4)..i see Vernon 
Combest, Ruth os. 0 Pes eee ene 
Gomer, Ti AS sien Sees ee Lubbock 
Cone;/ Mrs.) Fern .t.p i003. Lubbock 
Cone; Ucn deri Cire Rie renee Cameron 
Cone Hubert ack kon ae eke Lubbock 
Gone, Tu0is GAS ihe eee Lubbock 
Conley, (Frances...) 2.'8..nawe Lubbock 
Cook, Mrs. Gertrude..... San Antonio 
Cooper; Harold :A. ss 23 25.97% Lubbock 
Cooper; Mrs: (JS Riv Bia. ie Lubbock 
Cooper, Katherine ......... Littlefield 
Cooper, Woisney G2 io Se okies Bs Lubbock 
Cooper, Mary Frances....... Seymour 
Cooper, Nannie Rush......... Lubbock 
Copeland, Mrs. O. R........ Ropesville 
Couchman, Sue Belle...... Brownfield 
Cowank? Cleo via ong Lorenzo 
Coxe Clarence JG en ioe, Lubbock 
Crawiord, Glenda <s.2.2. ke Lubbock 
CRAW TOTO LTS: ilar. fete mi eens Lubbock 
Ora weord SP) Wii aces cine: Petersburg 
Orawterd:: Melba. «0.4. 28222, Lubbock 
Crosland Bred. :c.i..0.teues eee Gordon 
Groslandy Maude? 2’... wk ss Gordon 
Oross, J. Hollie. i. 53.004 Ue Lubbock 
Crouch; arate ki ss Reece eis Wortham 
Grounsey- Ts ,V4 i wnt os ae Sutiue eie Perrin 
Crowley: yin sem een Oe Lubbock 
Crump, Mamie 2. soc/tila. Shallowater 
Cude, Mrs. Gusceita...0. 2... : Lubbock 
Od Res sei Men i ae ee ro AT | Pearl 
Cunyus, Frank Allen......... Lockney 
Ourry; (Bertha, 40005 26 (eee Teague 
CUTTY SON Aas 5 La GE ASe te eee Lubbock 
Curry; Walma. ) 2s ene Lubbock 
Dabney, Kathleen Reeves..... Lubbock 
Daniel Vhomas! Minato Muleshoe 
Davis; dna Pearle. ..u . es Lubbock 
Dawas, WWAnWMIe sis .ni ene le Brownfield 
Day Delay ence cag avincie sae Celina 
Deen,c Velma edn fein wa teehee Floydada 
Denison; Russell i, Le Pe Lorenzo 
Dennis Orian ek .akeLy Ce ee (ics Ralls 
Dennis, Mrs a Orion 0/4 Seen ie Ralls 
Denton, “PArey, ce enh Mi mien Lubbock 
Devenport; Mimert eat ee Earth 
Dev Wald, Anna pJ Ons wie Lubbock 
DiallMaraha Wes ask eta See! Lubbock 
Dorks (Mirs:> Diab se ieee: Lubbock 
Dockray,: -‘Veliearut (arth aea Lubbock 
Diekray, Willies ise mae Lubbock 
Deggerty nV elimmay i 5.ce ane eee Post 
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Name. Home Address. 
Doherty, A. Y....: 1) 5:2 
Dougherty, Lynn |: 2. .q eee Lubbock 
Dow, Melvin. =... e03522 Gee Lubbock 
Duke, Mabel, Ruth... \2. shee Claude 
Duncan, Mark W203. c aie Floydada 
Dyer, 25. Rwvk. ss aie ae Lubbock 
Eaton, George H.. 2...) 4 3eee Lubbock 
Haves, Mrs. C.. D.: 220. eee Lubbock 
Edwards, Dy As oo. eee O’Donnell 
Edwards, Mary Frona...... Floydada 
Hillis, A. Riceceaee oe ee ee Levelland 
Ellis, “Mrs, Ethel...) ;aaeeuee Lubbock 
Ellis, Otis - 2.33.02 $e eee Lubbock 
Everheart, Margaret ........ Lubbock 
Ewing, Myrtle ..:)5) 330. Seymour 
Parrar, lGy ooo eee Wellington 
Karrar, G6 Lio ioc ee Lubbock 
Ferguson, Frances’). \\. sca ee Haskell 
Ferguson, Willian :..2\0. Seen Lorenzo 
Fickas, Addie): .3\::() asses Lubbock 
Fikes, Scott. .....%)...0. 3a Granger 
Fitzgerald, Lorane (..).. see Houston 
Mlanery, Dorothy... 220.9 aee Sherman 
Forbess, “Ruth: <4. 4e0a eee Lubbock 
Forrester, Bertha....Lovington, N. M. 
Fortenberry, J. A../,4.e0neenee Celeste 
Fortenberry, Mrs. J. A........ Celeste 
Fowler, Owen Murle......... Lubbock 
Fowler, Peggy Alyne...... Westbrook 
Frankln,:Homer / ov opbee ‘Soper, .Okla. 
Gaines, Nannie Mae......... Lubbock 
Gardner, Treta.i. 4 2005 ee ee Moran 
Garrison, Mrs, Isabel..:..... Lubbock 
Garrison, Vada, Mae ..2 0. aie Lubbock 
Gault, Mary, oos)-).:ihrccgeaaeem Bellevue 
Gault, Nell... 0.6 nee Bellevue 
Gehring, Annie; ... cere Longworth 
Gibbs; Mabeloetsic. 2 eases Loco, Okla. 
Gilbert, Gladys .../:../.. epee Lubbock 
Gilbreath, ; Vance. «...:./... eee Kempner 
Gilkerson,. Afton... «2c mee Lubbock 
Gill, “Dixie, Hllen..%. : 208 Hale Center 
Gillean, Dan\S. v.75. p eee Dallas 
GH std Ae ee Pe Colorado 
Glaziner,: Giles ic: onc en eee Lubbock 
Golden, Carlo) i) Snyder 
Golden, UROY)). ni sine eee Snyder 
Gooch, -Marceneés: : 2/2/2450 Wingate 
Goodloe, Jack 0 i...)2 .84aeee Lamesa 
Gordon,..W. Hes Meee Lubbock 
Gramling, | Be viii a eee Hermleigh 
Greathouse, Mary iyi ii 0p eee Tahoka 
Green, Georgia D....Roaring Springs 
Green, Jewel Jack........... Lubbock 
“areen, JL, Ds )o ice ee eee Lubbock 
Green, Ii. ., cd Tyo Seen Lubbock 
Green, Mrsv dus ekeee _,.. Lubbock 
Green,” Marton 0) 2 gest 2 Lubbock 
Greer; Miltony ~.: iti ee keen . Athens 


Gregory, Luby 
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Name. Home Address. 
REIDY EDUC Y a dn et sue vie ap! xy > = Lubbock 
Grissom, Aura Mae.......... Lubbock 
Prrovep- bred. Aisi.) oss Stinnett. 
Meet e three oe 8 ws a sis Lubbock 
Gunn, Anna Belle....2....... Lubbock 
Gunter, Mattie Faye.......... Gunter 
Peoseetin eLreplaiy= < 20)... > Saragosa 
“S512 WO nad Fe ee ae irae a Lubbock 
PTA PP LULBANG! a, % sce soe Thorp Spring 
Biever VOLO et ts cee se « Seagraves 
Uae CIA YS) ten, fd ee Littlefield 
Pimive Me INGOT 672.0. . s ck ee 3 Lubbock 


Hamilton, Mrs. Robt.Little Rock, Ark. 


mompmets, Mra.c ti) Be ac. Houston 
Perrier SIOSBA hi: ks oe es te woes Sudan 
PEAIUINOUS,OATINVE? 0... oes Gordon 
Hancock, Olivette .......... Spearman 
Feamcoee Velma 05. 3a) 2: Tahoka 
eet MaNItal esc: ss ae. Lubbock 
Peaaiieatise thle CANT sacle ts fo Lubbock 
Hankings Mra. EH. An... .. 4.8: Lubbock 
Pavnims wivielville 2.00.6 4th Lubbock 
PreeiitiaeeRiOVAG fr. 42 5. SN ee: Oklaunion 
aripergers ds UH cncd. ee ae O’Donnell 
Hardesty, Mires We C.i) 2... Abernathy 
ERE ATh eo WOT Bis EU oa fo Ph Pst elas Stamford 
Paraveinittie: Maeos. 26 2%... Bonham 
RP AT Mer RDOULINE Ng's a seein Lubbock 
Soria Mildred: v2.3 2 val. «aes Lubbock 
TIGIPISON pHuLIS ©. 2).2 5 St sa Swearingen 
armisons- Tomer A... ... 2... Lubbock 
Te geuisOt aval 688.” 6 An Lubbock 
Hart, Mrs. Lois Nelson....... Lubbock 
Hawthorne, Willie Mae...... Lubbock 
Pivyes tL elessec eS. S20. se Lubbock 
Pipinere Mrankie® iff c6 4. 6: Lubbock 
Pemroriabligases sc.) 0G Littlefield 
Henderson, Mrs. ‘Lila ....... Lubbock 
Prenuyix, Winnie J 0.020.4%.. Southland 
Henderson, Maurine: ...;)...\ Lubbock — 
Hrevisley. ANNE 1. ).).)60c. 0's Fort Worth 
Hensley, Mary Louise....Weatherford 
PAGB POC NV Slt bate A ateras 0's Crosbyton 
Herron, Miss Dee....... Grand Saline 
Boe te emt Wists Pere 2 gee Suva nye Sit Lubbock 
FERVICO Me RBI OR. Se itoals sy wets Shamrock 
ai eaGarovercGe! oc balls ce Somerville 
PETORER VR VAT A ct irae Se! 3 lak a Longworth 
Ramey eT ss Lies Ant 5) M8 A Lubbock 
PLT SBN CMe eset a acielle tao! ae Lubbock 
PE MOW VA Lie le hts «ea nucle Tahoka 
Srotee CAaTICe A 8s Ae we fe oh Wheeler 
SOLD MUS IIE Wats Ce rn Lubbock 
ones. -Mrai Sallie... .. 0.0530. Anson 
PlOWEveFlenys jis so. 2 ei ee Lubbock 
Hoover, Thomas B........ Big Spring 
is faye ce, Lil) EO an ee, er Sweetwater 
Prapuimomnsarlols 2: i. Je. Lubbock 
pops alliance ya. be 3 Lubbock 
ieKaiday, thee eae a Lubbock 
lagirg alot) € OP) (CR he gh oe: eer Lubbock 
PIOUPR bons. GNA, ON eh vais! 2 Amarillo 
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Name. Home Address. 
Houston: Lucilletcn 4. a. 2: Lubbock 
Houston, Mamie........ Clovis, N. M. 
TAGE Cag Ui eats nae A Lubbock 
Howell, Mrs. Mary W........ Lubbock 
Puberty OSCa ramen Teeter ie Lubbock 
Hournes.) Wow Lita. 27. ' Ocina, Okla. 
Liucvhetta Pauline joy 72s 5080. Lubbock 
CHUNG SIS: Ac EnTg rete PUM pa baats bot ea Lubbock 
PEUIRG gr PACOK ton lest 25 us cle Brownfield 
FL Use se wOWelal, . 20a & oe Brownfield 
EVIL EesO Vag tah NL sect tose) sos shh ee Dickens 
Pian ete oe Mss JA... en Lubbock 
EE he ple Leask wee Ny Lubbock 
EL UMee Te ONT ret act Cha toe Woodville 
Hussey, Marguerite ......... Lubbock 
Prien isdige Den Bas. oe oe Lubbock 
Hiuteou, ie. v belle a. lec. yo. Lubbock 
Ingham, Mary Wilma........ Conway 
lias ts peels Wty Lani Si gle pens Mined Lubbock 
(Yep Res We LAYS a oN Reta ae SRN Lubbock 
MCR eOM CU DRSBIG. ws... Jide uee os Dickens 
IC ROM MUNA ELC. rocks cei ahaa. he Lubbock 
PLO BOM eS OCGLLAL Beilin scores we Lubbock 
WAIMeSOT, | LOY vLiccite cee ere Floydada 
Jenkins, Andrew 29'.../5..4 ua Gorman 
Jennings, Hivelym. 2.7. ekaves Lubbock 
semmiriees (dal CO Shae mete Lubbock 
JONDINGS LOUISE: wetness S aay Lubbock 
SPOMSOTy (DeLee eee ee os ey 2 nl Abilene 
Johnson, Lola Belle........ Brownfield 
SbOnSOTs UN UI a oo ake Lubbock 
PPOMLGGLON, “E> Chua vnc. ox. 2 30a <des Snyder 
somes ALIV HON Aas tk ore Seagraves 
Jones: A. Maitland ..2. ...... Lubbock 
PRCT at) Deck Piers aha oho aitts mira Nocatee Elton 
Jones, Hloulse ..:........ Desdemona 
ones. Ennis. 280.45 ae thee t Lubbock 
pI ReR SGV OLV I fant «5 ar gid a aheca ds Hicks 
Lancs riveree Ws 12 355,1 eee, coo Lubbock 
OMCRG LIN ULT BLA. A 4). Yea wei Fort Worth 
Agee AM 7 ee ea ee aie eR aed Lubbock 
PONGS UN GLIS Reon kat cic, nies eicuee Bledsoe 
TORGR A VVCV Gi cue Ate acute t 3 bo Roscoe 
OWE ELO HIS, | tee tale syle Lubbock 
KOANtOr a VIVIOTE AD 6 sce ccc es is Lubbock 
colo MOPED! Z.)-... suntan Ovalo 
PO Or AMA V OR sa teaches cus McCaulley 
Komppebrazien We: etl s). McCaulley 
Kerley ipwas hay... xo 8 Lubbock 
Benieeal ra ncess VW. ttc 22 os San Marcos 
ane Ma Sarety, 12 iiss. orks Lubbock 
ICinter MeATINOUT 2 k0. 2 bas oo Lubbock 
Fab yee als fs Aa Clovis, N. M. 
Hotriesere Jacke AT 0.308 tat <i Lorenzo 
Tide oer totis « Lene: 1a stidlss pentinn. << Slaton 
ICT pee Oro bly = 4 ie uty 028: 2 Lubbock 


Kurfees, Bettie Opal........Plainview 


Lanham, Louise 
100 EO EN 2 ee ee ee Whitesboro 
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Name. Home Address. 

Tatimers Perea wise tc teehee Levelland 
atime Liagira airs no. sum Levelland 
Gawrence, Bilsie ys a i.e Lubbock 
Lawrence, Hilda as. 203i. Lubbock 
Bees SOM Wo Whole ere salaapennen Thurber 
1 Wc ROSIN ten eur lei se Klectra 
BEE eee ae hee Leda a ae ae Slaton 
Lemley, Mrs. Luella........% Lubbock 
Eradley . Mra Dabo cea Lubbock 
Libmesey, ieee i aan nial . .Lubbock 
Hindsey, (Mra. Ali¢ey igus Lubbock 
Lindsey, Kathryn yma Lubbock 
Piockc Hag ype CSS. ¢ ale el ease teats Lubbock 
hockhart, “Mary. ic tai. ese Lamesa 
Boelchagr th (isk) bee euna ust Lampasas 
oomani, WA Dyas We de Maa a Sonora 
Dong aaa ciara Roaring Springs 
Louthan, Wallace........ Hale Center 
Tiovex Hiverubans wiiuis ib eeees beet Lubbock 
Lig wie WON cers aia sn Bartlett 
LOW TOY, sels. yel sige cis ore eta Lubbock 
bey de Elba MCA a ee ale ers epe eniuunieee Ralls 
McClure, Willie Mae........ Lubbock 
McConnell, iM Wino sses |. biel. Margaret 
McCGonkiles. VE ata. ou she ee ere Lubbock 
McDaniel, Mrs. Claud....... Lubboek 
AULA Be WaT) amy apa) Ta pet ca Ve Lubbock 
Wie Dearie biome aaeieiete Lubbock 
MeDearman, Mrs. R......... Lubbock 
MeDonald. ively 074i) se ge Lubbock 
McDonald, Frances ..... Breckenridge 
ALe Dia aN iV. (bts ih ae eae Merkel 
MeDoenaid, (Ming, IN. WV Janie Merkel 
McElroy, John F........ ....Lubboek 
MeParland, lene. heii Friona 
MeWarland, ‘Gora’ Mages oii Friona 
McGaughey, James H........... Vera 
MeGaughey, Nannie: ees; t ius eo Vera 
MeGilothlin, (Verna “va. oe Lamkin 
IM GG O Watt OR OC Ul, ea aed Paducah 
OY ReM RGN ABER ages Poa Eel aie My ede, 2 Brownfield 
MeKnights) Walker tia. 4h e Mabank 


McLaughlin, Arthur ......Georgetown 
McNabb, Margaret...Stillwater, Okla. 


iM curren. Carly ice en earn Murchison 
McWilliams, W. D., Jr....San Benito 
Mad dion ack a) ie aa e Lubboek 
Magee, Louise ...........°..Lubbock 
Mahoney, Mrs. Alice......... Lubbock 
Dian mg IOS. sc eteh ns ital Lubbock 
Marry waGdith ier ca dienes Slaton 
Marshall, Inez ..........Santa Anna 
NGAGE I EL OUROLN) spr, co Se hla iene ae Lubbock 
VEER ROT gamed SOV oi WA eee Lubbock 
TV IEYCS sgt De Wo Ve RA OR aes MEST Ah LE Lubbock 
Mathews. TRV ebay cei ou Lubbock 
La yig nV eh ie onc cRextane alia ie Im ae Lubbock 
pMieator. Mbarara avian any sin oe Lubbock 
Wied locke: (Int ez.iie Picnyiites i eusene, Lubbock 
Medlin, Bessie....... Roaring Springs 
DI GION SEL Sass opts ia se een vale e Amherst 
Middletoms Hi! UV 2a On ene Afton 
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Name. Home Address. 
Middleton, Mary Louise...... Lubbock 
Middleton, Oueda -..1.).5.. 22403 Lubbock 
Middleton, (Roc @o..4uha ae Lubbock 
Milam, oGlem! Ais s)he Ringgold 
MiiMer id rae ARCS ee iam Hale Center 
Miller, Kimsey Vs, 3. here Lubbock 
Miller, Pauline \)). 020.220 ee Lubbock 
Milner, Guueiile its ie cae eee Lubbock 
Minnis, Bertha ...........Collinsville 
Minor, Emma, May.....).... Lubbock 
Mobley, Henry °.. 3s: ea eee Cisco 
Montgomery, May Ty... eee Rotan 
Montgomery, T° Wis). oe Crosbyton 
Moore, Bonnie Belle.......... Carlton 
Moore, Clara’. V2.4 eee Lubbock 
Moore, Fred...)..00 0 ae Lubbock 
Moore, Horace Grady....... Floydada 
Moore, Wii Cui ooo Lubbock 
Moorhouse, J. By... gees Benjamin 
Morgan, J)... ee Mission 
Morrison, ) Julia: i: .).), aaa Lubbock 
Morrison, Myrtle) 6..).%o. ieee Lubbock 
Morrison, » Mrs.?P. "Gel Lubbock 
Morrison, Tom B ...2. gee Lubbock 
/Morton, ' Helens). <.9+i4!. ee Jacksonville 
Moxley, Tiucille: 25.4). Wee Lubbock 
Murray, Almeda \:. 4.79), Ghee Lubbock 
Murray, Corene: .:.-1i04 eae Lubbock 
Neal, Mrs. Mamie). 2)/oege Lubbock 
Neal. Noraiie. oe Rule 
New, \OUIS 40.4) ileaen eee Lamesa 
Neti, ‘Vernon ou eae Cleburne 
Nelson, Bastin. \.2, 204.0 Lubbock 
Nesbitt, Wilmuth, oj i+. ee Trinity © 
Newcomb, Thomas H..Ardmore, Okla. 
Newsom, Reva. ).0s Viacme ae Brownfield 
Newton, Pauline (0 34032 Idalou 
Newton, Ruth Catherine.......Idalou 
Niehoif; Mthel |. siceiueaeene Slaton 
Nicklaus, Winfield ©. 2.5.95 Amarillo 
Noah, Miss: Joes c.4 yee Lubbock 
Noah: Ruth ose 16.02 ae eee Lubbock 
Nowlin, Ru" Hai fo) bse eee Sidney 
Nugent, Roxye' 2.) ccm seen Lubbock 
O*Neall; Namoyi 0.) 2 iene Lubbock 
Odom, Joe Alma...... Eldorado, Okla. 
Odom, Allyne (25.044)... eee ee Lubbock 
O’ Neal A, Beco 80. ae Tulia 
Orr Gary Eo. eae ee Happy 
Park, etha, 95 oN. a aye Moran 
Parker, Colton. sia 3... eee Rankin 
Parmley. Nel) 05.0:2)09 Ree ee ae Strawn 
Patterson,: Cymbal 27 aaa Lubbock 
Payne, Hihmoy in ee anaes Lubbock 
Pearson, Mrs. Howard....... Lubbock 
Pendleton): Velmawy vice Stratford 
Peters; elena: hs in coat einie Lubbock 
Pevehouse, Mrs. Myrtle...... Lubbock 
Pevehouse, William, ......... Lubbock 
Pratt, Marpha vices ance een ee Lubbock 


ROSTER OF STUDENTS. 


Name. Home Address. 
EDS NOSE! fe Sa eee ess Lubbock 
Pickett, Florence Evelyn..... Lubbock 
Pickett, Violet Mae.......... Lubbock 
Peegnces WAIDErt.) Ali. s), sense walks Carbon 
OVI EODIIO | Shida news ee es Lubbock 
Pinkerton, J. W..... .Running Water 
Pinkerton, Mrs. J. W..Running Water 

ORL ries aoe Sod os we ha Mertzon 
Ponder, Mrs. Helen G....... Stratford 
Mopar amen: 1.6. o.oo es Timpson 
Mowe n OATolyn. (doesn. - Lubbock 
Powe, iNathrine S66... Lubbock 
Beer AUT AVI. Oe Sica oo we Lubbock 
Pe eeTHICG) so Pe ee Pes Lubbock 
Ho OTS el A ee Bae ee Lubbock 
TRPEDEREADIGRS |. 3 Fivisintclate ob 4 Hermleigh 
PeoseemrMirs.: Lris. wise. ices. % Roscoe 
iroare Uela rs. 7 ie eke fa Lubbock 
Eee e LOVE: lac fig odes ws Amarillo 
BMC Te CALVIN 5. iv ea ed teh Yd Avery 
MOWRS  IRODGCCR . nea ced ael ee Lubbock 
Rem Ni et Cie ore ak is ey ads Texico, N. M. 
8 Fel TELAT GS ane Regen ele Ralls 
MRC UNLT BR? ( VOTA co sk .lele Lubbock 
PeeuieOOrnelia, ;.fo4 ¥ 8. ods Lubbock 
PAE OIA Bee) a. nhs a vcic Weinscta ies Lubbock 
Peesdery Mrs; Alice Toc... 0. Houston 
yc ty 9d Og Ee ee Lubbock 
TREMOR PAL ree a. cred atatdleaurats Stanton 
COE AE of OE TS a ea ae ea Lubbock 
OE MN i Lubbock 
1 I Re a eee ie Matador 
Reeves, Helen Ruth........ Plainview 
Ieeaves, Thedlay. . oo. le eee ks Midland 
eemi Tie sLAMCR. Lee aici culen < « Lubbock 
PCTUE VN Ne he ae pid we ee Lubbock 
Pema ENING ioe. i ot ass Lubbock 
Richards, Johnnie Bess...... Lubbock 
macwarasy lillian) 2... en... Cherokee 
Richardson, Georgiana. Portales, N. M. 
PUMreR i lca Neg dT os he ae ns Lubbock 


Risinger, Mrs. Maud D....Abernathy 
Risinger, Mrs. Nellie Weir. . Abernathy 


Le Eg a ae Lubbock 
Roberson, Lady Clare........ Lubbock 
PROMeCLSOU  INGILA. 60 a's nds souls Lubbock 
POEM Cre VEL, whe oa cal athe teal ave Lamesa 
meperteon, Helen 2..0...s0..4 Lubbock 
‘oe pe) ae ol Ee Lubbock 
Rogers, George Dewey........ Lubbock 
ONG his, i> tek dag es. oa ulibbock 
iowoen,. Mildred ..:.......2+. Vernon 
Rumbelow, Price........ Grand Saline 
Puearoe tileanor ..2...2.. Gatesville 
Rushing, Lula Belle......... Lubbock 
Ol EC Oe Of ee Amarillo 
PAN UO) a ll 5 Lubbock 
Rylander, Dorothy’ .......... Lubbock 
Load Vk De aS oe a rr Robstown 
Rylander, Thelma ......... Robstown 
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Name. . Home Address. 
Samimonm, DAWG s/w oy cies Lubbock 
DOIN LOU. Wenig ak aie da a Benjamin 
Savage, Clytie .......... Stephenville 
DS WVEr Ray ha Ree Li. chanel ak Lubbock 
echoteld? Albert. fis fi) 1.5. io Lubboek 
Schofield, Arnold: .:........ Lubbock 
BONG DDC; ENORI SA Satis ic. oda eae S Nada 
Somuritow Mrs VEN oo atk Lubboek 
mcosvin, Mrs, Carl. osc ie. k Lubbock 
RGteL AO BETIS Bile oo dace oe Vernon 
BOOCr LO MEGUNET 64. unio. Age oe Lubbock 
at MO CR 5 ee Lae Idalou 
PrOriian WNERBO sar WV cl wae ang Tdalou 
Garis OUDINE. 2 ote 2 ty hae Athens 
Senter, "“Richard «1... 268. 6.3. 8 Lamesa 
peymour, Mary Lucy:.:.....: Strawn 
muepard, Grady mila... Hale Center 
Sheppard, Frank W...... Shallowater 


Shepperd, Mrs. Vonolia...Shallowater 


Sherrill, Clarice 


PUP ET poUele, Neus ae oe 6 cin A Wks Lubbock 
awa l per). Dies 3s els au Lubbock 
iteme eMac TLOy eon ys sues Lubbock 
Simmons, Eula Raye.......... Slaton 
Simmons, Verma ........ Stephenville 
mmpeen, John. B.. Ue jane o Granbury 
Dime Vite Are odo lye eras Lubbock 
PucOOl IMPs toes Hike a een ne er Lubbock 
plover: shidnal Maes s tamil 7.) 0s Lubbock 
lovers Creorgia is yl) shes). 5 Tahoka 
MOVE re aie. Delle ne ie). ke © Tahoka 
Smelser, Frances ........... Lubboek 
Stee OUI al ioe Di jee Longworth 
TD OELOTGA Re ets oy ly tae Lubbock 
Ped ors: Tb ae ea. Be: Se Wilson 
SB UVinO AG WV Aen Oe oa) ot ee Lubbock 
Bret bernie. 4 cj yy care Lampasas 
Sowder, Mrs. Eppie.......... Lubbock 
Sowder, Katheryn .......... Lubbock 
ROWELL Vey MR tye eet yas Lubbock 
Speer, Mrs. Mildred......... Lubbock 
BeeMCOl ace MELO hw iguuy eet) ic ea Spur 
mpencersiMrs.y Percy. 2.50... Lubbock 
ppiiceaa A Le eye os! ees See Lubbock 
PUMRPIROR OT W sF ENE era Siw cree 2. Lubbock 
el IOS A 9 Re Soe MN a ae Seminole 
PETC mie eC IE ETE Siegen pT Was Sau ak Lubbock 
PUGCCINIAN Glia, Eeatte. oe < obec Iowa Park 
PICU VOM MAATY A ic sik ee al asain Lubbock 
Stephens, M. F....... Roaring Springs 
SOUL TV oid). ood caso:t Se sar Lubbock 
Bus waren nella ac ek. eG Lubbock 
PELOCtas WVELIGW | aicuiuee Siete 4 Dickens 
Mtipenene Wuei le) Ls)... Sk Lubbock 
Stubblefield, Mrs. B. W...... Lubbock 
Stuteville, Willie Mae........ Gustine 
Summerhill, Alice 2.2.0.0... Midland 
Surherland Viola. ovo s eek its Montell 
Swoape, Lizzie Mae....Rogers, N. M. 
Pr WORIOra ny tub ay hte oo at Los Indios 
Sworord Mra Re Pek.) Los Indios 


Name. Home Address. | 
DEV LOLS OATES. ooh ays. ea detoae, Childress 


Tay Or, Oy) TOTS cucn saa eee Amarillo 
DOAUC ONL, tae pie sins ert atom Lubbock 
Terrell, Laura Mae........ Plainview > 
Pk Me RONG ORV EL (SP oie 4 ey o Wega Oates Lubbock 
oe Pertouneve, Ths Ht ak, Oa eke ce Lubbock 
oe onontpson, -Carroliis oo. kes Lubboek 
hon pson, “Dan es a staat McKinney 
Thompson, Elizabeth .. . Lubbock 
Thompson, Mary Lois........ Lubbock 
Thompson; Ruby.’ 2... Ns eres Hamlin 
Thornhill, Gertrude ..... : . Lamesa 
Phorp,. Ba ave) SAMS Lubbock 
PE RUEMan, vedio 2 Gains Wes hag Hamlin 
omy ns, Cheek Ii UR antes Lubbock 
ae Townsend, James N...0...5... Lubbock 
ne ‘Treadaway, Minnie Mozelle. Brownfield 
rie: Nina 154, 4% = eee Lubbock 
PEG Ors AGL GT US 3 uy Oe cash ome Slaton 
: Tunnell, Lenore M..... EW AAS Lae Tahoka 
USM ao MarCel Tg Miler k tun. ea ie 
Mar SOM, vd FIM i Wbsis cle team = he es Tulia 
WOT: WE LOV IST La hy geo yaetenso hee Anton 
Nae ane Wire. ©: a ort eee oi Anton 
Vaught, Clemmie Jane........ Slaton 
Ate Ge Os, 21s Slee Bie Siw teae o Slaton 
Voss, Mary. Jehnor: inc nk: Post 
Walden, Lorna Beth...+.....Lubbock 
- Walden, Va ons ee eee Lubbock 
Walker, BNOSSIO Sei ie ibe hae Floydada 
Wyradioen Ke a i rs eh ae oe Olton 
Walker, Mrs. Laura...... gee Center 
Wallace, Dayle ....4....... Calm 
Wallace, Lorelle .. 2.7. hee Eek City 
ie FLOR ton IWIN ice fie es Pickett 
Wrarren, \Waola (toa 0s chee Plainview 
PVSELOTS IN TUR Se nce uta hibcras ih Cee 
Watkins, Oletha .......... Petersburg 
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ae 


‘Watkins, Vivian 
Weavers oO) acre Unite, : 
Weaver, fs ere 
Webb, Robert Mis koe. .. Hal 
Weddle gsA stra... eels alee AP oo 
Weddle 


West, Ethel 
West, Veda 4 itcis Wee eae ae 
Westbrook, Mary Hope.. 
Westery: Mrs: J 2 Rae 
Wheeler, Esther Grace..... 
Wheeler: Rex v0) ae ee 
Wihite, .Pewell. 0:57 exgere 
Whiteside, Clarence ..... 
Wilhelm, Mrs. D. J... 
Wilkins, George 
Wilkins, W. I.. 
Williams, Merle 
Williamson; Citi ae oe 
Williamson, Julian . 
Willingham, Ay Jc) nse 
Willingham, Carl ..... . 
Wilmeth, Donna. ..)°..2. 2.93 peer: 
Wilmeth, Hazel ae 
Wilson, Evelyn ; 
Wilson, Gussie (Dessau 
Wilson, Lvo. 133 ee 
Wilson, Jewell Lena.... 


Wilson, 
Wisdom, Ernest ....... 
Wisdom, John E...... 
Bile U rieayes bikes edie ees PW eer i 
Wolffarth, Mamie ... 
Womack, Sam H. J... 
Wristen,.° Way °y 022 aes 
Wyatt, Grace....... 


ee eo e 


eee ee | 


Young, Xuma 


O COLLEGE MOTHER, BEAUTIFUL. 


(College Hymn of Texas Technological College sung to the music of 
eae the Beautiful.”’) 


1 


O College Mother, Beautiful, 

Our hearts go out to thee. 

We raise our voices in a prayer 

For thy prosperity. 

O College Mother, Beautiful, 

Long be thy life and blest, 

May God crown all thy nights and days 
With love and joy and rest! 


2 


O College Mother, Beautiful, 

Thy skies of vaulted blue 

Call to thy sons and daughters all 
Forever to be true. 

True to the State they love so well 
The land that gave them birth, 
True to their glorious heritage 

The fairest land on earth! 


3 


O College Mother, Beautiful, 

Thy arches and thy towers 

Thy halls and roofs and corridors 
Forevermore are ours. 

We love thy fields of cotton white, 
Thy grasses and thy grains, 

Thy canyons and thy terraces, 

Thy fertile upland plains. 


‘ieee: 


O College Mother, Beautiful, 

We love thy words of truth, 

Deep graven in thy brick and stone 
To guide the ways of youth. 

Long may thy finger point the way 
That earnest youth should tread, 
And may the blessings of the free 
Be ever on thy head. , 


ee Uy 
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